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IN the year 1783-84, a council of Censors assembled in the 
State of Pennsylvania, “to inquire whether the Constitution 
had been preserved inviolate in every part; and whether the 
Legislative and Kxecutive branches of government had per- 
formed their duty as guardians of the people, or assumed to 
themselves, or exercised other or greater powers than they are 
entitled to by the Constitution.” 

Mr. Madison says it appeared that the Constitution had been 
flagrantly violated by the Legislature in a variety of important 
instances. 

On the fourth day of November, in the year 1856, a grand 
council of Censors assembled in the United States of America. 
An assembly so imposing, or charged with the decision of so 
great issues, was never seen since the day their fathers and 
predecessors were asked, ‘Shall America be a nation?” And, 
before the people of the land went up to that great council, evil 
priests, false prophets, and ill-designing men of all conditions, 
labored diligently to make mischief between them, and to fill 
them with angry passions. ‘The poets sang songs of battle; 
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orators incited to it; the press, hotly wicked, recorded with 
exultation the fever of the public mind, and stimulated its 
fury. And, saddest, wickedest of all, they who claimed to have 
received the great commission to preach i in all lands the mes- 
sage of divine pity and universal love, first spoken on those 
holy fields 
“Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross,” 


shut to the | doors of the sanctuary; descended into the dust 
and strife of the political arena; forgot the precepts and exam- 
le of the ir di ivine Master; and preached among brothers of one 
blood, one interest, and one duty—division, i Bt violence, 
fratricide, civil war. But the thoughts of thei ir Master and ours, 
were as high above their thoughts as the lesen are above 
the earth. He has made their wrath to praise him; and spite 
of all they have done, or may hereafter do, in angry madness, 
we look forward to the future of our country with a gay and 

cheerful hope, relying upon the rest of his promise, that the 
remainder of wrath he will restrain. | 

Let none condemn us for_using these words. No Scripture 
is of any private interpretation. Against us,the Democracy 
against our great leader and elected head JAMES BUCHANAN, 
the wresters of Scripture to private uses and sectional so ry 
have launched all the volleyed thunder of their unholy wrath 
They have poured it out upon us without stint and witho 
measure. And it has been their crime to use God’s truth to 
help man’s anger. On the contrary, it has not been the least of 
our virtues that we have manifested for it openly that respect 
Ww hie h we sincerely feel. Religion, exiled for a while from the 
oe mt has found rel uge and sancti lary in Democri tic assem- 
blies. From the beginning of the contest to the end, no man 
has heard one of us misuse or turn it into a rhapsody ot 
wor ‘ds, We have plainly said what we deeply a nd conscien- 
tiously believed—that this America n people is < chosen peo- 
ple sed God in these latter days; that to us he has committed 
the truth—freedom of conscience in reli sion— freedom of actic.:. 
orvae ougnt, of speech, in politics; and that these things have be 
builded up, confirmed and established by the Democratic party 
for now more than half a century. Therefore we can appeal, 
as our fathers did, to God, for the rectitude of our intentiot IS ; 
and rely upon his providence to protect an 1 sustain us for the 
future as it has most manifestly done in the past. 
And this has appeared, too, with such clearness to the people 
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of these States, that in spite of all our enemies could do against 
us, although they were exceedingly mad, when the great coun- 
cil of Censors—that same Pi eople—we re come together on the 
fourth of November, 1856, they decided that we had been 
wrongfully accused; they decided that in the execution of the 
trust committed to them, the Democratic party had performed 

ts duty as the guardian of the people—the Union, and the Con- 
stitution. That it had never assumed to itself, nor exercised 
other or greater powers than it was entitled to, or the good of 
the nation demanded to be exercised. T hey de cided that JAMES 
BUCHANAN and JOHN C, BRECKENRIDGE were the representa: 
tive men, and true exponents of the calm thought and right 
reason of the people of this country at this time. 

And to them they have committed the welfare, peace and 
dignity of the American Commonwealth until the year 1861. 
With oe high and confident a hope we hail their accession to 
power, or how surely we rely upon their patriotism to dare, 
and their ability ' do, all that may be necessary for the peace 
and happiness of the whole country, we need not here repeat. 
That patriotism a ability have been our theme for many 
months, It was a hearted belief with us, and so boldly spoken. 
In the pages of this Review, in our campaign paper, and 
from the stump, we have been nightly and daily engag ed j n 
uttering our conviction that their « election would restore har- 
mony to the Republic, and disperse the clouds which have 
momentarily obscure d the prospect of the future. In that 
election, and the blessings which it promises, we feel our toil 
and sweat of brain and body largely paid. The man whom 
Benton has wisely characterized as ‘ the safest man for the pub- 
lic good;” a great statesman; a wise, inflexible, large-minded 
American statesman, receives, with the calmness of conscious 
rectitude a power, acommission from the people of the United 
States to sustain the peace, honor, and national greatness and 
territorial integrity of the country. He has the personal cha- 
racter and capacity to do it. He will be sustained in doing it 
by a Congress reflecting the same confidence in the past history 
and policy y of the Democratic party, reposed by the people of 
the United States in himself, And whilst his course cannot 
but be one of great labor and trial, every labor must be light- 
ened, and every trial modified by the delightful assurance that 
the prayers and good wishes of every patriot are constantly 
with him. And if our humble labors and trials in the great 

cause are so sweetly solaced by the thought that we have ‘been 
allowed to be instrumental in contributing in some degree to 
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truth in Ss proper pl lace, how much grander and 
isoling must be his convictions to _— hand 

acred standard itself is e sd, é l who -holds rallying 
Sa | standard itself is committe: , aud wh eholds rallying 
around it, with affectionate confidence, a whole a le. And to 
this consolation he can add also that noblest of all sol: Ces, the 
approval of a good conscience. Standing, clearly and sternly, 
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the one great principle of the Union of the St: tes, ant 


upon g 
their constitutional rights in the Union, he has not condescended 
to seek the favor of any by yielding one jot or tittle of that 


pri ciple. And it is the crowning glory of this contest, that 
the prineip le has triumphed with him. So confident are w 
of this that we believe every scheme of disunion will SOO! 
perish from amongst us, and the old sentiment of fraterna 
amity be reéstablished, under his administration, between al] 
sections of the country. Nor will he want able instruments t 


sarry out the noble and pacific purposes of his isisninietration. 
The whole genius and greatness of the country is on his side. 
It is, indeed, a very remarkable and significant fact, that all the 
great men of the country have arrayed themselves on our part 


in the contest just passed. The open heresy against all th 
constitutional traditions of our national history, professed by 
the African-Republicans, their disloyalty to their country. and 
indeed the whole tenor of their bad designs, left them nothin; 
at best, but fifth-rate men. HEvery name honorably connected 
with our legislation for any term of years, or marked and dis- 
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tincuished in commercial and professional annals, is found in- 
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; SCI 1 among The list of Mr. suchanan’s ar I and en rvetie 
: Suppo Ts. Lo the small fry ol unknown men, who had nel- 


name, fame, nor honesty to lose by the association with 
the outrages and excesses of sectionalism and fanaticism, has 
been left the entire disgrace of Black-R »publican notoriety. It 
will be seen also by comparing the vote cast for the different 
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candidates, that the body of conservative men in the North is 
. , : ‘ 1 4 , . AY 7 

yuite as creat as in the South. Amongst this Northern con- 


ervative body the sentiment undoubtedly is that ample and 
plete justice, a cording to the plain letter of the Constitu- 
tion, should be done to all parts of the Union. ‘That conserva- 
tive body which is the real back-bone and power of the North 


to a man unite with the sentiments expressed by Mr. Benton i 


eo npl 


the latter part of his speech at St. Louis, Nov. 3d: 
‘Mr. Buchanan will enter on his administration in times 


re age + - 


of extreme trouble, at a time when disunion is threatened, 
when there is danger of actual territorial dissolution of the 
Union, and when many of the evils of disunion, and those 
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which are father to all the rest, are already upon us. Although 


ne may ve elected the Causes which have re lue lL ¢ LOeSE 
’ | 


things will go on and produce their bitter fruit. This is not 
the end. He will, therefore, have a difficult time in the begin- 
ning. He will need the suppor ‘t and confidence of the loy- 


, ‘ ] 4 
ers of the Union. So far as I may have any power to act, he 
all receive my support for eve ry thing he does « mplying 


with his pledges to restore harmot ly to the Uni by concilia- 


1 oa a ‘ 
tory means. I have no idea, of course, that fore lithe 
different parts of the Union togeth r. A differs ient 


a. ae ; 
made this Union—the same sentiment can alone pr r it. 





The sentiment that united us—and that feeling can ly come 
from a sense of equal justice, from a feeling and belief that just- 
ice is done to every party ; and in that I believe Mr. Buchanan 
will act his pal rt. (Ch 1eePs. ) Kellow citizens, he will have dan 
ser: he will have Esai, Hixtreme parties in the North, and 
extreme parti in the South, a minority everywhere, by thei 
wives. by hs manner in which they present themselves and 


{ 
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their course, they stand for greater numbers than they really 


have. I saw the formation of this Union. I was old enough 


at the a option oO this Constitution to recollect its : pt1ion. i 
, , . 7 * 1 1 , = ? 
remem Der the JOY which went through the country tit 
’ 1 a Oe aS ea ote, 1 ae 
oti Nor th-Carolina, to which I belong dd, entered into the 
I ] . a cae de: cat oe 
America ( 1ion—for sne did Hot JOIN untli we Se ma yeal 
Wa shanties administration. Congr ‘ss met withou ler. 
— 14 se ae ee . ‘} . < } 
Oén ress heid a session without her. mohe came 1n al rw aras. 
} ll walle « a Sd aeeiae | oe yee -s £ 
| rk noer 1t all WELLS and it would be among th¢ Caiamlties Ol 
my life 1 | should live to see the woeful Chavee O1 LUC Ss ara- 
tio? ’ these States. the fw +h was the snhiec ini« 
bL1lOn OL these states, tne nion OL W hich was the supyect i uni 
versal toil. (Cheers.) But there is danger. Good men, judg- 
. 2 1 es - c . , E a p { ion rm cee 
ing trom their own feelings an d | elief, speak OL Salevy. i ney 
ys > 1 1: : es 4] oo . . . “hy 
are speaking trom the heart, Speaking as they feel against the 
bLoIngs WhHiei they hold to be Ln} ssible, VeECAUSS Ll { »>UaAG 
‘ a ] : ‘] ‘ear 
LO D ooked at. hey peak Irom these tee { ut i 1 
a Sa . OE | elas i P a 9 
lived to see this [ nlion hehtly spoxren of. ] have even vearda 
. ee: Bett he he sett ] that 
lb regrettea puylcly ana mM public speeches, tha vas evel 
formed. i have heard earnest ee pede LO S G1Ssoiu- 
} : 1. : che hi vos na dO = x ie ] 
tion. | nave KNOWD that this sentiment, expre tin iarge 
4 < 
] ] in bi Sek ie oa ; { } 
yu lic 8) Ll¢ nas met wlth applause, al nd [ KODOW bil iCCi- 
| : oe ’ s : Pt ; 
ing that lies at the bottom of that movement, that t eis dan- 
j +} ? ] 9) } +] nlw roy Ow + had lo: » 4 
ger in the ena, anda the only way to avert that dan ris to tace 
+49 a Sas i la Soe 4] ‘ 
it, know it, and see it, and to apply the proper remedy before 


it is too late. That remedy is not force; it is justi IS Kind- 
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hess, 1b1S administering the Vonstitution of the Un mbtates 
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in the spirit in which it was made, and to do what is right and 
just to every part of the Union. It took about seven years to 
form this Constitution. Five-and-twenty years it has taken to 


+ 


get to our present state of danger. You know that the first 
attempt at nullification and secession was in the time of Jack- 
son. The cause of it then went by; and one other point ros 
up, and another point has been kept up ever since; and dur- 
ing this long period there have been cases made ahead on the 
happening of which the Union must be dissolve 1, and so on, 
one after another; for the period of twenty-five years, there has 
been a deep-sea ated feeling of hostility to this Union, and Mr. 
Madison, who died in 1836, at the age of 86, among other let- 
ters to a friend, states the grief of his heart, and misgiving at 
signs that were ap proaching ; he noticed the spread throughout 
the Southern States—the spread of nullification, and what he 
called the susce ptibility of the South to the alarm for their 
property. He saw it goingon; hesaw the danger; and in one 
of these letters he said that dissatisfaction was working at the 
South, and that it would not be possible to retain in the Union, 
against its will, any large portion of the States. Force, with 
him, was out of the question, so that when love ceased ther 
was no way to prevent a large section from sliding off. Fel 
low citizens, the remedy which presents itself to my mind to it 
is to deprive any section of the Union of the cause. Do just- 
ice to all, administer the Constitution in its proper sp rit, give 
to all its compromises full and free sway, and upon that I rely 
that the people will cling together; the sinall party will be un 
able to make themselves felt. (Loud appl: ause.) Nullification 
in the South, nullification and secession in the South, abolition 
ism in the North—and by abolitionism I include no man that is 
against the extension of slavery where it does not now exist 
(Cheers.) I am one of that class myself. (Cheers.) I have 
avowed that on every occasion, and I say it to you, fellow citi 
zens, that one of the occasions in which I saw Henry Cl: ay ris 
higher than I thought I ever saw him before, was whe n, in the 
debate on the admission of California, a dissolution was appre- 
hended if slavery was not carried into this Territory, where it 
never was. Then Mr. Clay, rising, loomed colossall y in the 
Senate of the United States, as he rose dec] aring that for n« 
earthly purpose, no earthly obje ct, could he carry slavery int 
pl aces where it did not exis sbefore, (Cheer s.) tn same tim¢ 
he would bare his breast against any ‘infraction against the right 
of the slaveholders wherever it existed. Sietigeonntioe day 

plause.) It was a great and prond day for Mr. Clay, toward 
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the latter days of his life; and if an artist could have been there 
to catch his expression as he uttered that sentiment, with its re- 
flex on his face, and his countenance beaming with firmness of 
purpose, it would have been a glorious moment in which to trans- 
mit him to posterity—his countenance all alive ne luminous 
with the ideas that beat in his Scaeins (Loud applause, which 
interrupted the speaker.) That was a proud day. I could 
have wished that I had spoken the same words. IT speak them 
now, telling you they were his, and adopting them as my own.” 

Such also is the universal sentiment, we believe, of good men 
both North and South. In our leader of last month we think 
we proved the right of territories to judge the matter of slavery 
for themselves. That is the whole scope and intention of the 
Nebraska- Kansas bill. On the fair and honest interpretation 
and enforcement of the principles of that bill the Northern and 
Southern Democracy is a unit. Wild and foolish men of either 
section may talk as much nonsense as they please. Let them— 
speech is free. But the conservative Democracy of both sec- 
tions stands unmoved and unmovable by the rights of the 
States. No more. 

And this party at the North have complete confidence in Mr. 
Buchanan. They believe that his motto will be equal justice 
to all, and that nothing can alarm or seduce him from the plain 
course of duty. But however well backed our chosen leade1 
may be, or however great his own capacity to grapple with the 
fol rms of danger which loom more or less largely in the future, 
his path wil IT not lie through beds of — The way will 
be rugged at the best, and he will need all his own acknow- 
ledged energy, and all the assistance of honest well-wishers of 
their country, to sustain him. 

The public mind has been studiously agitated and inflamed 
by evil men, until it rather craves than’ fears the stimulants of 
a disordered State ; and prefers a supper of horrors, and the 
nightmare, to plain fare and a good sleep. 

‘We hear indeed ev ery day, everywhere, and from all manner 
of persons, moved and acted upc mn by all mi anner of different mo 
tives, that “the times are out of joint ;” and every body con 
siders it a ‘‘cursed spite” that they should be appointed sur 
geons in ordinary to set right their particular limb of the body 
olitic. This general consent, and common outcry of evil, 
would be alarming if it were possessed of either the character 
or merit of novelty. Happily for our nerves, happily for 
peer for our country, and for the world, there has never 
been a year of its history, since the invention of printing, which 
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not produced its crisis. According to the philosophy of 
ers, the world commenced going backwards shor rtly 
‘the decline and fall of the Rome: 1 Empire —in fact, went 
quite astray in the darkness and barbarism of the Middle Ages, 
and, although a certain degree of ’ hight mon 3 een breaking in 
upon it for a long time past, has never altogether recovered the 
right track, or made up “for the time lost in its ; weary wander- 
ings and wearier sleep. And yet all these discontented people 


are happy enough to eat well, drink well, and sleep well. 
Without being por tical enough to write odes to the “ banner of 
stars,” or heroic enough to make dying wrap pe din its folds a 
pleasure so great as to pluck the barb from the dart of the last 


enemy, they do, nevertheless, live eve ry day, wt all their lives 


long, comfortal ly clothed in th at excellent but shock ingly mis- 
used and pe rverted (by the poets and orators) piece of bunting, 
making, thereby, c map aint a species of seepatibude. If, how- 
ever, this kind of quarre hing with fate, and wholesale abuse of 
one’s ow! 1 particular times and country were confined to the 
conversation of private citizens, whilst it would by no means 
add to their own usefulness or comfort, it would be, 
harmless folly. But those who undertake to instruct and direc 


mankind, the orators and writers who have the knack of but- 


at worst, a 


ton-holding the public, and whispering g or thundering their 
complaints into all the ears of all the hydras’ heads at once, are 
ever the busiest at this trade of fault-finding, and are always, 
like Cassandra, going about to impress the whole community 
with the idea that there is nothing for them in the future but 
ruin and retribution. Fired with the idea that the pen and the 
tongue have taken the place of the Sceptre and t h e sword, these 
worthies start from every nook and corner, shake hands with 


their old compa} 110nSs the bats and Ow ls, —- come abr ad en- 


tirely possessed with the idea that they are the men of fate, 
whose mission it is to retrieve all the misfortunes and rectify 
all the errors of the — A little experience disenchants 
them of their delusive hope, but not of their vanity. Stung 
with the world’s ingratitude ‘and contempt of such illustrious 
moralists and reformers as they were prepared to be, they quick- 
ly become as eager to revenge its slights, as they were at first 


to correct its errors and ameliorate its condition. Avarice and 


ignorance, bad taste; bad counsels, a tendency to barbarism, 
retrogression, proclivity, deciduousness—any amount of crimes, 


charges and epithet ts you ylease—furnish them with material 
for their second campaign. ‘The disastrous event of their first 
having taught them a little wisdom if no virtue, they ally them- 
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elves to a party, a sect, a faction, and enlist the prejudices of 
less cunning fools than themselves, so that their ranks begin at 
last to make a respectable show, and their complaints are list- 
ened to, no matter how paltry the declaimer, or how thin _ 
artifice. Thus they take the a in their second rampaig 

with new weapons, and the nucleus of an army, and, if f they 
happen to have either wit or sikaiiene enough to attempt 
desperate ent erprises, in a little while acquire a position respect- 
able for strength, if for nothing else. Others of the same kidney 
rece NI Ze the advantages of the combination, and propose alli- 
ances. What was at first a faction, not unfrequently becomes 
after a little a party, offers a bold and co mm: inding front to its 
country, and, ps ssibly, stamps its characteristics, either of good 
or evil, for ever upon = age which edieatea its ‘small } 
nings.” There probal ly never was a time of such universal 
prospe rit ¥ and hs ippiness in the world that no man, nor no con- 
siderable bo dy of men, had any gout cause for complaint and 
dissatisfaction. It is equally probable—nay, it is evident, that 
every age has its general dangers and its particular aa as, 
also, that every country might be better than it is; every rule1 
more competent to rule; every magistrate more learned and 
upright ; every virtuous man more actively useful; every pious 
one a greater ornament of religion. In short, that we may eas- 
ily conceive human perfections; but—and here is the answer 
to the grumblers—what it is possible for us to conceive of, is 
very often, and, in this case, always, impossible to bring to pass 


eO1N- 


in action and in life. We can go on per fecting : we never reach 
perfection. The crisis of one age is little more than the  pro- 
logue to the swelling act” of the next; and the danger which 
to-day agitates every bosom of the community with fear, hope 
dread, with all the passions of humanity at their as is td- 


morrow the province and property of the historians; and, per- 
haps, it is a vexed question with them whether there was any 
reason for any body to have been the least excited about the 
matter. Whatever may be our trials, our dangers, or even our 
disasters, therefore, we have no right to assume that we are in 
a worse condition than every preceding age has been; and 


"11 } 


about as little to predict that any future one will be « xempted 
from them. Pride, which no success would satisfy ; affectation, 
amen for sympathy, and rather insisting upon being utterly 
miserable than want it; timidity, starting from the shadows of 
a diseased fancy; discontent, rather devoting a life-time to the 
creation of evils, where there were none before, than consent to 
be without its argument; ambition, to which the calm equality 
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and unruffled h: appiness of peaceful times are mere destruction— 
these are, unfortunately for the world, the fruitful seeds of e dis. 
cord and turmoil planted in every age, and amongst every 
people. But perhaps the most powerful element of unrest 1s 
the vanity of writers. Ambitious of producing something out 
of nothing; eager to create, and keenly alive to the mortific a- 
tion of even pi artial failure, they ally themselves, as a general 
thing, with the part of gr umb lers, and, as v ituperation has m: ny 
stronger epithets than praise, and the bitterness of fault-finding 
is more pungent to the public palate than the sweetness of con 
ent and good nature, they fall into an immediate success and 
ocal notoriety which, whilst it flatters them into the belief that 
ree are on the high road to all the greatness their most ambi- 
tious dreams ever painted, confirms them, in spite of the most 
lamentable failures, in the bad habit of always seeing the bitte: 
and the evil, and aiways distrusting the simple but sublime 


pleasures of content and goodness. We of this Republic are 


very much pestered and overrun with this kind of cattle. Small 


poets, smal] journalists, small politicians, and even smaller 


and more co1 \temptible would-be moralists and reformers, we 
armed with a system, and, unluckily, too often intrenched i 

the columns of widely circulating papers, swarm eve peiion, 
both in city and in country. These gentlemen, forsooth, are 
“nothing if not critical ;” nothing sif not iconoclasts of every 
innocent idol of habit or of fancy. They have no ambition but 
to give us a world, a state, a society, from which every thing 

shall be banished which is not what they call useful ; willful, 
forgetting that under proper restraints, ‘and properly directed, 


the faney is as useful as the reason, and the delicate perfume 


of the flower not less necessary in the economy of nature than 
the oak of the forest, or the corn, the wine, and the oil, which 
strengthen man for his labor. 

How we have been pestered with these gad-flies during th« 
campaign, and how the Sophomorical flourishes of a Sumner, 
and the garrulous twaddle of a Beecher; how the strange mix 
ture of bl: wsphemy, treason, and nonsense poure ad from hustings, 
press, and pear has bedevilled men’s minds and fanci - s until 
they almost confounded night with day, and good with evil- 
is it not like a fantastic dream of horrors? and ought w e not t 
be cae y thankful that our waking brings with it a new capa- 
city for healthful enjoyment of the real blessings which these wild 
and foolish men h: ave, happily, labored in vain to take from us 

And yet this battle has been fought by only a part of th 
people. We are told that there are 800,000 c ‘itizens of full ag 
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and entitled to vote, in the State of New-York. And of these 
more than a third have remained idly at home during this can- 
vass. A quarter of a million of them have refused to exercise 
the franchise of a freeman. They have pe rmitted their State 
escutcheon to be stained by the t triumph of a fanatical and sec- 
tional party. It is clear by their not voting that they are not 
fanatics or abolitionists, for such men always vote. It is then 
fair to conclude that they would have voted on the side of 
order, Union, and the Constitution, if their strange sloth had 
not held them back. How can they answer to their country 
for their neglect of the most obvious duty of a ane citizen ? 
Are they insensible to shame? Do they not feel it now, when 
the m: yority of the nation has spoken w ‘ith no iva le or doubt- 
ful voice its indignation against and condemnation of every 
scheme of sectionalism and disunion ? 

How will they preach to themselves from this text of the 
preacher: “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest”? It is then labor 
to which every man who fuifills the intention of his being, and 
obeys the ordination of his Creator, is called and destined in the 
world. It is, in the words of Longfellow, so to live ‘‘ that each 
to-morrow find us farther than to-day.” Forward always; for- 
ward ever. No looking back, no shrinking, no withdrawing 
the hand from the p slough. And it is because, as a nation, and, 
for the most part, as individuals, we obey that divine law of our 
creation, that the God of nations, as well as of individuals, has 

nriched and made us great. Every American appears born 
into the world, not as a mere item in the great account of hu- 
manity, but as an officer of Providence sent and appointed to 
take account of the items, and add them up into some definite 
and useful balance-sheet of life. Very early in 0 we catch 
from each other, from the tone of the society in which we live, 
the idea that neither mere enjoyment, nor mere strife to get the 
wherewithal to clothe and feed us, ‘is “our destined end and 
way.” We feel as if something in the shape of action, some- 
thing passing out of ourselves, and exerting an influence upon 
the course of our law, the action of our government, the cha- 
racter of the society in which we are called to move, was re 
_ epee of us. As if a kind of necessity, not the nemesis, not 
the blind fatalism of the Greek and Roman, but a moral neces- 
~ of . ying according to our delegated strength and power, 

followed always behind us, as our commanding officer, and 
eried va clear and sonorous above the din of life and turmoil 
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of bu iness, Ont —— on with the advance! pome dis ey 
the voice: some and loiter, and fall into the rear—sit down 
by the —— * ~at and drink and be merry, and let tl 
moving world go by unheeded, consoling themselves with the 
other words of the wise preacher, but not seeing the wisdom 
of their irony, or the irony of their wisdom—which you will: 
“A feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry; but 
money answereth all things.” And yet it seems to s that 
when we have seen that same moving world of action, and 
enterprise for good, go by them, th V h; ve, as it mi 
wine d, and looked aside, or chatter a little peevish| wit] 


? 7 , ' ] 
eacn other, and raised the mantiing wine-cup with hands 
altogether assuredq—rin K1n¢g rather to dissipate unpl sa 


thoughts, than from an impulse of pure enjoyment. Well, 
them sit by the way-side of our American life, without a mo- 
tive, and without an object. We feel no envy of their occupa- 
tion, and to our simple thinking are not alone in our manner 
of considering them. Every untamed valley and wide rolling 
prairi 7, Every forest where the woodman’s ax rings yet int 
and is only heard ab long intervals and wide apart, echoes the 
order, Push on with the advance, Idlers and drones fall back 
to the rear. Men of heart and men of action—forward! Kvery 
cry from the crowded millions of the old world, yearning for 
those rights f 
inheritance of which only fools or fanatics desir 





2% 4 ren Pes se 4} . sam 
rr which we have not to strive, taking them as our 





spoil us; and all the th yusands of that same old worl l“pour in 
ere shores, bir dus be up and doing. y A new el »ment < fy A 
sical « eatl 1ess adds itself daily to our s strength, imposing upon 
us the duty, which is also a n¢ cessity, of combining with this 
physical element our own moral elem: nts of education and re- 
publican principle. No man can safely be idle at this day in 


Bale T ] a lf af eae ge : 
the republic. No man can clear himself of responsibilit: fore 
1] 4 ] sali * ees ioe . f 4] ‘ ] 
God and his pe ople, or ae legate to oth rs hls Share OT the task, 
As surely as the sun shines, or the waters run according to the 


3 
purpose of their ordination, so surely every American has a 


mission to perform—a work to do—beyond the acquisition of 
wealth or social position. itis not enough that he ls a “good 
citizen, as the porase runs ; obeying the iaws, and iiving |! l- 
I ies ectia Ben, 8 4] ae e ” iy Bate } 
estly and uprightly in the sight of men. He is not a good 
eltizen 1n any thing but the cant name, if he does ymore. £1 
has no rignt to the name, no claim to be respected as a citizen, 
> 7 . 7 eo 7 +7 : 1 . } 
if he permit other men to go lorwi rd, wihulst he remains at 
YO / 


cin . 
» of laacnre 
wor k, Or at OS pit asure. 
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themselves into the drame-work of society. It behoov 3 every 
eel mega ae Ges cea Tage, yl SRT ] ai 
man, at and small, to examine whether these things be eyll 


1 


} 1 
or good; whether th { 


y are in accordance with the principles of 
le at des Ee ea ane 1 tend to the benefi r his on Saver It ania ie eee 
his fathers, and tend to the benent of his country. b18 a Dase 

] ] wis ne  6tT 1 ae Bron! Pils A Se aes 
and shameless cowardice to say, “I have not time for t se new- 
fang l notions, Do you not know that they have time ior 
you, and if what you do is also done by others—if the love of 


wealth and its enjoyments possess you wholly, and blind you 


to the gradual growth of change—it will happen that these 
> yg | . . 2 4 eee se] - will 1 4 . , 
toiIngs Wiil DecOme your Masters { Other men wil do for you, 
1 * 1 . 1 er ; 
what you are too l1dile or too preoccuph d to do for yo urseives, 
I ; 
} *1)] } a ot ] - se Seer is +] , 
and you Will not be as ced whether you have time { them Or 
" x? 17 7 ° } 1] . +1 * 7. + - 
t. You Wilil DC SIIN] ly compelled Lo fall into the hi , aS one 
| L- 1 ¢] ; ae cael <a a 5 5 
ft the rank and Hie, a 1d ordered to push On With the army on 
= } ib eae) ae e — hia hee an Soc a saat 
lis marcn., It Wilil DO idle then to 100K around you ile to 


‘rret the mental sl h surrendered to others the 


right of action, and retained for itself only the right, for a little 
while, to en} V. You will no longer have the power even to 
remonstrate. You will only have the choice, a very poor one 
it is, to go on, or to be trampled under foot. Now, we are not 


manufacturing armies of straw, nor fighting shadows. There is 


othfulness whic 





7 


vast body restlessly moving amidst us. Whither? That is 
question for every one to ask. There is also a strange and 
sad apathy among that class of the people who ought to think 
and act. They are pleased with the fallacious idea that what 
our fathers did is carved in adamant. It is false and selfish. 
No human work is immutable; and there is no state of things 
is age of the world, except a state of unrest. Its fever is 


r} 1 11 ' 
nrest; 1t8 panacea, change, Who shall govern ti 





-all or a part ? And can any man afford to lose his voice in 
. > 1 “ . lo4aa) } > 
I ! yvernment, for the sake of a little rest or pieasure { 


‘W hatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy micht: 


r th ‘is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor sdom. 


1 *.] 1 ? rm : 7 

the grave, whither thou goest. he carelessness of wealth, 

] . ay ee soe . , : ’ r 7 “ + } 

| security of sloth, is the grave of nations. We may die, and 
1 . 4 1 7 oa 

rus may come the deluge; but it is our children who are to 


"7 
yl> 


‘come after us, and for them we build the ark. 
It is time that every man felt how much he owes to our un- 
jualled system of government, and how deep his obligation to 
end arm and heart to the Republic. 

We have deeply felt the apathy of our formerly active mer 
in the State of New-York during the past campaign. ‘Those, 


in fact, to whom we had been always in the habit of looking as 
* 1 , 1 . . . “ . : A 7 
men to take the lead in political enterprises, held back, and 
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did little or nothing. They left the whole thing to the young 
men of the party; and outside the city of New-York, and the 
adjacent counties, did not even allow them the chance to act. 
In New-York and its vicinity the mercantile interest nobly 
supported the efforts of the Buchanan Clubs, and the young 
men devoted themselves with great ardor to the work. The 
result there shows how well they did it. 

We care little, however, about the past. Our business is 
with the future. The masses, with leaders or without them, 
have come up to the work from the length and breadth of the 
land, and a glorious prospect opens before us. 

The government is in the hands of the Democratic party. 
We have never failed to administer it for the best interests of 
the whole country ; and what we have done we can and will do 
again, JAMES BUCHANAN takes the helm on the 4th day of 
March, 1857, and the calmness of Democratic wisdom succeeds 
the stormy folly of faction and fanaticism. ‘Till then we possess 
our souls in the patience of a confirmed hope. For six months 
we have worked for the result now happily acc complished, as 
we never worked before, and as, we will con fess, in all honesty, 
we never desire to have to work again, for brain and body both 
hint to us that we have tasked them ove rmuch ; | ut the victory, 
in the language of Rufus C hoate, is worth “dying for—ay, even 
worth having lived for.” And we alias the President and 
Vice-President elec t, and congratulate them upon being chosen 
to still the vexed ocean of our national affairs, without a regret 
over whatever hard knocks or rough weather we may have 
countered among its billows as one of the crew of our brave old 

“Tronsides,” the Democratic party. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LIFK. 


TIME. 
(THE MOMENT.) 
No. 24. 


Loaic linked from linking text, 


Each the sexton to the last— 





Kach the midwife to the next 
Pass the Moments quick and { 
Leaving with thee, joy and woe, 
Gall or honey, as they go. 
To the gor d or ill of eartl 
Each may be naster-key— 
Count not one of 
As thou use it, ¢ 
Fruitful bliss or barren rs 
Moments forge the doom of years. 


SELF-TRUST. 
(THYSELF.) 
No. 25. 


JUESTION thou the word within the 
et no other answ r pain thee; 

Best of praise i spok« n in the e, 

Seek none othe r to obtain thee ; 


Only censure in thee, learn thee, 

lo no other judgment chain thee; 

On thyself thy laurels earn thee, 

Care thou others none to gain thee; 
Staff of strength from in thee, take thee, 
Other is not to sustain thee; 
Thine own world within thee, make thee 
God of thine own will to reign thee. 


ART. 
(THE BIRD.) 
No. 26. 


In the wind the branch may bend, 
Sways the bird and sings; 

Stem and stalk beneath him rend, 
Spreads he wide his wings. 
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Troubled, struggling and unblessed, 
Tears its doom from birth, 

Frailer and less certain rest 
Findeth Art on earth. 

Bird-like, self-borne and sublime, 
Over human wrong 

Rises quenchless through all time 


Art’s eternal song. 


GLORY. 
(THE VESTAL.) 
No. 27. 


Upon Vesta’s sacred shrine 
Virgins fed the flame divine— 


Chaste of flesh and clean from ill; 
For the unchaste deed, whose sh ume 


Wronged that trust and virgin name, 
Judgment dug a living tomb. 
So must Glory’s holier thirst 
In thine inner soul be nursed, 
By a chaste and taintless will; 
Soil thy soul with earthly stain— 
Fruitless struggle’s living chain 


Shapes for hope a direr doom. 


KNOWLEDGE. 
(PSYCHE.) 
No. 28. 


WHILE Eros slept, 


Psyche from dream and slumber drew 


The jealous q ult of night: 
Awakened by the light, 
Home to Olympus Eros flew, 
And Psyche wept. 


The wish control, 


\ f 


delight 


W ouldst thou the fashion of 
Too curiously define— 
Pause while the joy is thine— 

Startled by knowledge into flight, 

It quits thy soul. 
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A PEEP AT NEW-YORK. 





BY MR. QUIGG. 


CHAPTSR FIBST, 
BROADWAY. 


My adorable Julia has resumed her usual place at our front 
window over the little milliner’s—who has no plate on “ our” 
front door. We live in the second story. Madame Ruel née 
O’Grady, occupies the first. It seems to me that a little social 
fiction Is, now and then, very ably played off by our dear Julia, 

at Madame’s expense ; ‘but as it does not cost us any thing, we 
never expose her. Madame has her work-rooms in the par- 
lors, but she always keeps the doors shut. So, when any fine 
people—such as the Misses McGoozelems, whose “pa” has 
lately retired from a magnificent restaurant down town to an 
equally magnificent mansion “ up”—condescend to visit us, 
we overhear Julia explaining to them, by way of apology for 
carrying them up to our “two pair front, ” that the e: urpets are 
up in the “ parlors,” or that “ the painters are at work,” or that 

‘we are preparing to put in the gas,” or some de lightful little 
fib of that sort, which of course they believe. 

But Julia has resumed her afternoon seat at our front win- 
dow, and sews merrily away there—good little soul—for after 
all, she is the best soul in the world, and can hold her own 
with the best, at work or play. 

The Misses Seemly have returned—that is, the youngest has 
come back from her aunt’s, in Connecticut. Fashion allows 
the windows to be open in the front of the house, the front 
steps to be swept, and the old gentleman to come boldly out of 
the front door any time of day he pleases. Of an afternoon, 
now, when our divine Julia has finished all the stockings, and 
sewed on all the buttons, and generally done every thing which 
& woman ought to do, and which that right-minded woman 
does do, with intense patience and pious good- humor, for her 
husband and children—our darling Julia and ourselves air that 
‘love of a bonnet” in Broadway. 
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on our arm, and looking prettier than all of those rosy little 
cherubs put together, we experience a peculiar sensation, and 
have little difficulty i in persuading ourselves that we own both 
sides of the way from Madison Square to the Bowling Green. 
Yes! a ay is a fine street. We New-Yorkers brag of 
Broadway. In the season of seasons—fall, spring, early sum- 
mer—it is a vast museum of human life and the last fashions: 
— women, horses, carriages, omnibuses, dust, dirt, noise, 
bad smells—a little of every thing, and a great deal of all to- 
gether. You can sun yourself there as cosily as a cat in an 
old-fashioned out-of-the-way shop window. Walk slow or fast, 
be urged by business or desire, or be urged by nothing, _ 
saunter on—on—on—morning or afternoon. Look in the s shop 
windows, or at the pretty women—and, by the way, there is 
such a horrible crowd of pretty women—beautiful women— 
well-dressed, rosy, lovely creatures, that you cease to look at 
any individual, or be struck by any particular face, as you 
would be in other places. It seems as if beauty had become 
an epidemic, and the last best work of Mother Nature had 
caught it generically, and that nothing but beauty existed in 
the world—of Broadway. In fact, it makes one feel almost 
sad. You experience a sensation ‘of regret. It appears as if 
you had lost the power to be delighted by exceptional loveli- 
ness. You walk along, elbowing and elbowed; pushing your 
way through the crowd; and the terrible sameness of “ fair 
women—fair as Diana when she met her boy-love on the Lat- 
mian Hill”—oppresses you. You would be delighted ; you ar 
lelighted to meet an ugly woman. It is a relief to you- 
positive pleasure. But if there should, by rare, super- Snel 
ood fortune be two ugly women, and if the two ugly women 
should only, by another stroke of that same fickle damsel’s 
kindness, only happen to be badly dressed; to be dressed in 
shocking bad taste; to look dowdy, coarse, antediluvian, it 
puts you into an ecstacy. You want to shout. Your bosom 
is pained with the effort to repress the shout, and control the 
frantic impulse to shriek out at the top of your voice, Hurrah! 
hurrah! an ugly woman at last. Thank Heaven for ‘the bless- 
ing! Ha! ha! a dowdy woman; a badly-dressed woman; a 
perfectly delicious, exquisite, superfluously, transcendentally, 
horribly satisfactory fright of a woman. It is not a file of 
rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed, plump, fair-haired beauties of sixteen 
summers, fall of life, and buoyantly elastic with a sense of 
happiness in fine clothes, and a new world to look beautiful in, 
for they have just ‘come out,” or are just coming out. It is 
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not the grenadier guards of beauty—mature in training, and 
resolute in attraction; coming in column of companies ; tall, 
imposing, majestic, self-reliant; the acknowledged conquerors 
in Six watering-place campaigns; irreproachable in dress, and 
filing past you with the cadenced step and lofty bearing of 

regulars” in the army of fashion, and heroes in the triumphs 
of beauty ; it is not a brigade of dames still sufi iciently youth- 
ful to alarm you for the fate of any thing against which they 
deign to direct their forces, the practised artille ry of their eyes 
the smart sallies of their wit; the calm retenu of their manne r, 
so dangerously eloquent of power in its very softness and re- 
pose, You have met all these. They have swept past you. 
They will continue to sw eep past you for hours, if you remain 
in that terrible street—a dazzling pageant of loveliness, an 
intoxicating stream of beauty, flashing and sparkling in the 
crisp, clear autumn sunlight, scarce less bewildering in their 
beauty than Titania’s court, at revel— 


“Emerald rings on brown earth tracitg 
To aérial minstrelsy.” 


But it is not any of them which now salute your enraptured 
gaze. Itis a positively ugly woman. She comes with a mis- 
ion from heaven. She comes a messenger of hope. You are 
aved from ane driven crazy by excess of beauty. You 
could worship her for her deformity. You feel the force of 
that poor fellow’s exclamation in one of Dekkar’s plays. He 
has lived at court; hé has been smothered in rose s; he is on 
the point of dying from excess of beauty, and seeks refuge in 
the most pardonal le paradox, exclaiming, “Oh! fair deformity, 
henceforth [’ll worship nothing but deformity.” We are not 
mad, most logical Mr. Commonplace. We respect you as a 
man; as a member of society; as a father, brother, son, hus- 
band; and it may be as that most elevated and self-sacrificing 
oe an alderman. We are not romancing. You may sup- 
pose so, but you are mistaken. You, sir, walk home in the 
afte rnoon, with your head down, and your hat drawn over 
your eyes—your hands in those pockets it has been your de 
chtful task during the day to fill out of some -body else’s—in 
an honest way, of course. Your wife is waiting for you—your 
chubby, round, ceadaaanl Mrs. Commonplace. Happy Mr. 
Commonplace. Our wife is with us. But the heart of the 
partner of our bosom, the doubler of our joys, and the divider 
of our sorrows, is untroubled. Just as untroubled as the heart 
of that dear Mrs. Commonplace, although we assure you, sir, 
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‘ Ah!” 

“ Was that a sneer?” 

“Not at all. But money don’t exactly convey to our mind 
the idea of respectability.” 

“Why, what would you have?” 

‘“‘ Character. 

“Oh, of course; you know you mean that always when you 
say one is respectable.” 

“Capacity.” 

“You want every one to be artists or poets ?” 

“ Nothing of the sort. We want them to adorn fortune, in- 
stead of depe nding upon fortune to adorn them. They need 
not be artists, but they can love art. They need not make 
verses, but the y should feel the poetry of life. That word 
“ respectable ” is a miserably misused and perverted word. 
Now-a-days, it is the word for any man or woman one degree 
removed from imbecility or knavery : any piece of f humanity 
whose uselessness or silliness is covered with a gilded cloak.’ 

“And pray what would you call respectable ?” 

“Any thing worthy of respect. Any man, self-made, and 
triumphing over the obstac les of life by ste ady } purpose, honest 
self-reliance, wise application of his powers ; ‘and adorning his 
success with a generous sympathy for his fellow-men, and an 

earnest spirit “ truth ; any woman fulfilling her woman’s mis- 
sion - a world—her mission of gentleness, charity, and love, 
and, a with wealth, wearing the bounties of fortune as a 
gract ‘ ul robe, in which her virtues appear more beautiful, not 
building a golden wall with it between her and all less happ: 
than herself in Fortune’s smiles. In short, they whom we 
should call respectable, that is worthy of respect, must add ; 
charm to life and fortune, and not borrow all they have from 
the fortunate accidents which conspire to give thein ‘place, 
degree, and form.’ We have no homage for the mere respect- 
ability of position. ‘It’s rents and comings-in’ are not added 
to from our tribute. The moon, even in her borrowed light, is 
certainly very poetical and all that sort of t thing, but moonlight 
never causes the flowers of the earth to grow. It requires good, 
strong, honest sunshine to bring either rose or lily to perfec- 
tion.” 

“You are romantically exacting.” 

“Perhaps. But we do not call your Mrs. Blank respectab!] 

“And pray why not, sir 

“She is slightly given to ‘a ageing. A common fault enough, 

and pardonable where one has something real to brag of. Bu 
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Mrs. Blank never knew what reality meant. She isa fiction— 
a circulating library of fiction, fluttering from house to house, 
and relating incredible stories of herself and every body else. 
Besides, she has taken a notion that ridiculing others is a good 
way to elevate herself. A very great mistake. People only 
follow her own example, and ridicule her before her carriage 1s 
out of sight.” 

‘Dear me! you have grown very particular of late.” 

And our interlocutor left us with the evidences of a decided 
sentiment of disgust at our Puritanism. But for all that we do 
not think Mrs. Blank ‘‘ respectable.” 

And Julia agrees with us. Mrs. Blank never invites us to 
her “evenings”—ahem! But of course that has no influence 
upon our opinion of her. 

That charming cynic from whom we always find ourselves 
quoting, when we wish to point something which the occur- 
rences of the day have brought freshly to our minds, that cynic, 
who saw people as they were, and not as they wis sh to be seen 
—Rochefouce auld, says: ‘‘ Man’s chief wisdom consists in know- 
ing his follies.” 

We were just thinking of this as Mrs. McGoozelem turned 
from us, when another of our fine friends, Mrs. Cripps, nodded 
at us in a way which was as much as saying, “Come over 
here and let me talk at you a little.” So we went over to her, 
and, as we know she delights in saying all the good she ean of 
other people, we begged her to point out to us the talented and 
amiable people who were in the room. ‘“ Well,” said she, 
‘‘there’s Mrs. G ; she makes a great parade of her charity, 
but—would you believe it?—her coachman says she keeps the 
key of the bin, and gives out the oats for the horses herself!” 

« Shocking !” 

‘Tsn’t it? And to pretend to liberality after that.” 

“But who is that pretty brunette, who, to tell the truth, 
looks almost like a child ?” 

‘‘A child, indeed,” said our friend, with a contemptuous shrug 
of a decidedly pretty pair of shoulders; “she is thirty-five if 
she isa day. She had finished at Mrs. ’s school when I 
first went there, really a child, and was coming out the same 
season.” 

‘She is in remarkable preservation, then.” 

“Oh! as to that she understands herself. 
amiable people.” 

“T am delighted to hear it.” 
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Anxious to make an impression upon such great people, w 
plunge at once into a mercantile talk, and say: 
As an essentially mercantile people, especially here in this 
New-York of ours, fast growing old in commercial greatnes 
and towering up among the giants of the world in wealth and 
luence, it is worth while now and then to think a moment o 
the morals of commerce. Some men say there are no suc 
] 1 ] f Ba 5 ( 


ings as morals in trade. ‘That the rul es 
noney ’—honestly if you can: but, get money. We are libe- 


ral enough to believe that there is honesty in every trade, and 
hat even a bank director may go through where the camel 
udn't. Decidedly, the chance is no lar rer than the eye of a 
le, but it is a chance, after all, and that is much. Some 


tences from ‘“Gilbert’s Lectures on Ancient Commerce,” 
trike us as worthy to be put upon our social table, and 
rved up. We begin with an admitted fact: “A merchant 
ould be an honorable man.” Unanimous assent, mingle 


+1 _ " . ] ; ‘ ] in = 
vith profound disgust that any body 





4 iin } 4] ‘ 
rth stating. Agreed to without a ns 
ioc cid aaa ia ae Se ee ; : wi PRM ee cela va vaca 
remarkably richt-thinkine company Although a man ean 

hot pe an honorable man without delngse’ an uonest one, yet a 
Man be strictly honest without bei honorable.” Sym 
f sini hcndeni tines ee ads 1 tithe Shei 
ns of aisapprobation irom the wd a i an intim 
. Re 7 . 4 i . } 
Lat neul t public ehara y emergea ii 
} 
ahi Ao eR oe alte } hle ] ms { 
obscurity and shining away s hard as po | Vy way o 
1 a 1 ‘ 1 
naking a atone for youth, that he co rs 16 & paradox and 

: > Nur 4s 1 . . : p . 
vapabie of proof, We have not time, however, to prove it, 

nd doubt whether the game would be worth the powder and 

“ ] . ‘ 
ot if we had time to hunt 1 

fionesty refers to pecuniary 3 l rerers to t 
neiples and feelings. 
be q9? hte 6b Me Ate a ne 1 
‘“ But, good Heaven!” exclaims the thin director, lifting hi 
etacies nervously, “what eise, unde} une § in, hasam renant 
» do with, except pecuniary affairs? Money, sir,money. Isn’t 
i 4 . « “oc 
e merchant a mere professor of the science of money ¢ 
I 
Be tranquil, my dear director. You are as profound a 
1> , » Inn AT 2a Laws ‘VV 7 . Tt ms 4 
Bacon, and your induction is perfect. We recommend you to 
that delightful old fellow of Pupp rs, 1n hi ittle noveliette 
iL 


“ Heart!” he exclaims viciously, or virtuously indignant, as 
vou please,—“ Heart! never speak to me again of it, sir. A 


({-———d pauperizing piece of muscle. 
“You may pay your debts punctually, you may defraud no 
, : : z 1* 7 1 ae 
in, and yet you may act dishonorably 
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‘Now we begin the farce indeed,” says the thin director, 
laughing jovi ially at his own wit, and merrily punching his fat 
friend, the president, in the ribs. Whata pleasant unison there 
is, to be sure, in their laugh. One is meagre, and the other fat 
as Shakespeare’s justice, but they strike the same note like 
artists. 

“Ay, ay,” says the president. “Tell us how that can be. 
Let us have = philosophy of it: he! he! he! 

“You act dishonorably when you give your corresponde nts 
a worse opinion of your rivals in trade than you know they 
deserve.” 

“Kh?” says the director. 

‘A h,—y-e-s—possibly—perhaps,” says the president. 

You act dishonorably when you sell your commodities at 
less than their real value, in order to get away your neighbor’s 
customers.” 

“Bank of the Metropolis!” s ve the director. 

A nod like Jupiter’s, and a gloomy frown from the presi- 
dent. 

‘You act dishonorably when you purchase at higher than 
the market price, in order to raise the market upon another 
buyer. 

‘“ Puritanism !” growls the director. 

“ F'lammery !” sneers the president. 

“You act dis shonorably when you draw accommodation bills, 
and pass them to your banker for discount, as if they arose out 
of real transactions.” 

Mr. Phibbs, a near relative of Verde Giovanni, who has just 
returned from the East, having been up the Nile as far as 
“Ksne,” suggests smirkingly, that New-York is neither Mecca 
nor Jeruaale m, and one does not go a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Commerce with the expectation of finding it altogether holy. 

The director and pre sident are obse rved to look close] Ly at 

Mr. Phibbs, and evidently consider him a “ rising young man. 

‘You act dishonorably in every case wherein your external 

conduct 1 is at variance with your real opinions.” 

‘‘Phew !” says Mr. Smooth. ‘Would you have one tell 
country dealer that all brandies are white, and just how muc!l 
burnt sugar and sanguis-draconis we put in to make him a par- 
ticular brand which he fancies? Preposterous! One could not 
trade on such principles.” 

“You act dishonorably if, when carrying on a prosperous 
trade, you do not allow your servants and assistants, through 
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whose exertions you obtain your success, to participate in your 
prosperity.” 

“A pretty doctrine,” exclaims the president, loftily ; and the 
president’s lady also tosses her head and looks as if she would 
like to parody the good woman’s words, “go away, you little 
fools; no body’s major’s here but your father and myself.” 

“You act disl 1onorably if, after you sae ich, you are 
unmindful of the favors you received when poor. 

Now the president’ s lady speaks. Silence in such a case 
would be treason. ‘The idea of one’s ever having been poor! 
What an absurdity !” 

° _ all these cases, there may be no intentional fraud ; it may 

be dishonest, but it is dishonorable conduct.” 

0 he little knot of our auditors are too thoroughly disgusted 
with our ultraism to listen longer. Weare left alone. No one 
says good-by, nor stand upon the order of their going 

‘In the language of that delightful impropriety, ‘Howadji 

Curtis, who really, dares to be original, and is quite respectabl 
in every thing but politics, in which he oscillates amusingly 
between the funny and the foolish, and who can’t help being 2 
poet, unhappy creature,—‘‘O Wall street! Wall street! because 
thou art virtuous, shall there be no more cakes and ale?” 
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3ut on his lip the shuddering maid 
: With gentle force her finger laid. 
* Costanza, dearest! what is this?” 
: Visconti cried as, kneeling down, 
: He took her trembling hand in his. 
‘Who, or what is it, that hath thrown 
This shadow on thy beauteous brow ? 
If it be man, let me but know, 
} And short his shrift, by yonder heaven, 
Who to thine heart one pang hath given! 


“Oh, threaten not!” she murmured low. 
‘*T is man, and yet no blood must flow.’ 


‘Man wrong thee, and escape my arm? 
Thy riddles puzzle and alarm. 
Wherefore this wild and wandering air— 
Thine altered guise, disordered hair?” 


* Listen, Visconti!—I am sold; 

Nay, not for base and paltry gold— 
; Some richer prize hath bought this hand 
From the Donati. Gold or land 
He lacks not. ‘T is revenge and haté 
Have joined to seal Costanza’s fate: 
For by the dawn we homeward ride ; 
And I must be Antonio's bride!” 


By all the powers of hell or heaven, 
} Ere to his arms thou shalt be given 
My banner first shall fly so far 
All Italy shal} shake with war. 
But tell me, when was this betrayed ?’ 
“To-day my father’s word conveyed 
That to this end, at early morn, 
We leave the castle.” Haughty scorn 
Sat on Visconti’s lofty brow. 
; “Oh! for one course,” he said—“ one blow 
To lay this treacherous caitiff low ! 
But be he what he may, my guest 
Beneath my roof must safely rest. 
Yet cheer thee, love—the power I wi 
E’en in thy father’s halls can shield.” 
Long they conversed, and many a plan 
With love’s solicitude o’erran. 


1) 


3ut, while their various schemes they weav: 


We must a while their council leave. 


: IV. 
T Within a low-browed vaulted room, 
Where, e’en by day, their lurked a gloom 
Two others stood in converse low: 
’T was Agnes and Antonio. 
‘Ah! that such joy so brief should be; 
: Thou ‘It leave me ?” 
“ Stern necessity 
Compels me go. Yet wherefore fear? 
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Antonio, bid me now 


rd will harm, or bri 


No more this heavy secret keep ; 


But bend before him and ayo 


Avow it all. Ah! he is mild. 
[ ‘ll tell him all. He ’Il love 
Then shall I dare to look agai 





Up to his face, and feel 
Feel that his name is free fro1 


Thou wilt not let me? - e, I 
I kneel ae thee—I, 
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now I can nor } rs, nor 
Bu nightly a dull | rer 


O’er we aried mi ait 1d frame \ 


Keener to anguish gr 
I w uld start up, but pain int 
Seems like a wile: to bear 1 
\ chasm yawns to culf me in, 


You do not know him, nor how 
The love he bears his waywar 


Dark as my sorrow and my s 
I clutch the air. hat face! t 
My father! Save me! Th 
My soul, thy name hath no dis 





I have not all thy love forgot. 
io, husbs 





nd, save thy wi 


I would not fear to save thy li 
Then broke he r voice in one s! 


‘T shall go mac It is no dre 
Vv. 

A moment palsied to the s] 
Antonio stood, and then th 
Across his forehead, burni: 

As it had been a gush of flame 
It passed, as summer lightnins 
And « he ek and | 
Fear wavered in 
And half he turned | 1 as to 
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But he moved acto limb we 
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With bloodless lip and knife in air 
And hate, and terror, and despair 
In throat, and eye, and bristling hair ‘ 
Chained, as she fi ll, to Agnes’ si le, : 
Breathless. He thought that she had di: j 
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| She murmured “ bbed the 1 
f And ¢ ed her head upon his breast 1 
’T was but an instant, and no more— 
Her we an's weakness all was o’¢ re ' 
Starting, she rose { 
She dashed the dark ; 
Tumultuous rush l 4 
Her firure rose, h ‘i 
he caught his arm i 
Almost gasped out: i 
7 light—to-mort ( 
I care not which—but no delay.’ 5 

But, Agnes, hear!” “Excuse again ? 


( a 
i 1e day, the d All words : l. 
‘ Within the wee “Thou wilt?” “TI wi ij 

{ O God! I thank thee. I am still 





A thing unsullied, and my fame 5 
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rhe sting of such imputed sin; 
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Out bitter as the drops which flowed 





iat sad sea, accursed of God, 


Are tears that mourn the early dead 
Ambition crossed, or fortune { 
But there be bitterer tear-drops3shed 








V n most we need, deserts our side, 
| cheats us when we most 
Ah! well canst thou conceive 


For thou Uberti’s wrong didst 





By Heaven! the wretch who leaves to | 
The heart which beats but for his sake, 


When all its faith it hath confessed, 
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Vhen the strong witchcraf 


But when the est tale is told— 
The merriest catch most gaily trolled: 
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) the lip is mounting up— 
on pulse thy el 
i hn search the secret 





And mark how he will blench aw 





Ay learn his soul’s prosp 
I i his bosom burns a hell, 


Hotter than where the angels { 
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S neat 


The sand runs low, the hour 
My lord your bridegroom should be |! 


She started up, as from a swoon, 
And murmured, “‘ Ah! so soon, so 
Nay, good my girl, let the sand run; 


is dress is a befitting one.” 





Wondering, the maiden stood and tho 





Costanza must be sure distraught. 
A sudden change across he 
Her cheek flushed with a glow of fl 
And quickly throbbed her heaving | 
She seemed half | leased and half d 





‘Leave me,” she said—the haughty t 


Forbade reply—‘“ I'd be alone.” 








Almost be 1 past 
Beyond tl 5 fa 

Back to t hest pai 
she turn iting h 
Che . sick 

A pannel door flew open wide 

And showed, beyond an entran 

\ secret passage in the wall, 

Where, stooping to the doorway low 





V isconti’s figure might ye know; 
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And clasped her blushing to his 1 
No word th y spake, no vow they 
But round his neck her arm she wri 


And that one long, sweet, sad caress, 


More told affection’s utterness, 
Than all the thousand volumes, wri 
With subtlest skill of human wit. 
And thanks to Heaven that 


T were less to feel, if more to kno 
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There is no hope !”—she cried at 1: 
My doom is sealed, my sand rut 
But one hour more and I shall be 
Lost to myself, to h ype, to the ' 





Impatient through her speech he broke 
And sought his sword-hilt as he snok 
By man opposed, or Rome accurs« 

My sword and I will dare their wor 
Nay, shrink not, by tl lessed rood 
Gainst larger ls we off 
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\s winter’s king his task periorms, 
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lo 1¢ is sweet employ to me; 
be hen when troubles darkest lowe1 
They lend a lightness to the hour, 
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IX, 
And now the leaders had debate 
Whether for longer time to wait, 
Nor strive to compass their intent 
Till promised aid, by Frederick sent, 
Should march to join them there; 
Or, trusting fate for the event, 
Strike for revenge incontinent, 
And conquer as they were. 


xX. 
Then old Uberti rose. His cheek 
Was furrowed o’er with many a streak 
Of age, and sorrow deep. 
Sunken and hollow was his eye, ‘ 
Yet, towering still, his form rose high, 
Like some old donjon keep, 
Battered and rough with hoary age, 
And battle’s shock, and tempest’s rage, 
But lofty still and straight ; 
Unbent, though ruin ’round it lie, 
Mocking the strength of days gone by; 
Unmoved by Time or Fate. 


XL 
He told how, in his manhood’s pride, 
The partner of his soul had died: 
How, to assuage and check his grief, 
His Agnes grew a sweet relief’; 4 
Her artless prattle sorrow’s balm, 
Her smile his harbinger of calm. 
Anon his voice grew sternly strong 
As he recounted all the wrong 
Done to the aged priest. Thenround / 
The hall rolled many a boding sound. 
Deeper and sterner grew the tone 
Of the old baron’s voice, as fast 
He came to speak of her alone, 
The dearest subject as the last. 
Inspired by all a father’s soul, 
By all his disappointed love, 
From his pale lips the accents roll 
With tones which very rocks might move. 
The heart’s strong eloquence, whose fire 
With warmth can hearts of ice inspire, 
Gushed like the lava, when the earth, 
Heaving with what may not be pent, 
From mount convulsed, a lurid birth 
Gives to the upper element. 


XI. 
“Yea, kinsmen,” old Uberti cried, 
* Before the very altar—there, 
In God’s most holy place of prayer ; 
There, with contemptuous word and sneer, 
The fool’s ambition, dastard’s fear, 
My child, thy kinswoman, denied.” 
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Instant each bare and brandished blace 
Their deep and deadly rage displayed, 

And the hall rung, till all too weak 

For that stern burst, its mighty frame 
Shook as when heaven's thunders speak 
What heaven’s lightnings write in flame: 
Death to the caitiff—instant death ! 

We breathe too long whilst he hath breath.” 


XIV. 
Resolved they stood, a fearful band, 
The cold bright steel in every hand ; 
Eye turned to eye, and each confessed 
The settled purpose of the breast ; 
Each foot advanced, as they but stay 
The signal word to break away, 
And, hatred weighing on each blow, 
Wreak awful vengeance on their foe. 
So motionless an instant there, 
With such a fixed and changeless air, 
They stood, it seemed the whole had grow: 
A gallery of sculptured stone— 
Statues, by sculptors cunning wrought 
From some dark scene of gloom and hate, 
When, at its height, one master-thought 
On every face sat concentrate, 
And, ere the knotted muscles, nerved 
To death and terror, grew less light, 
In marble history preserved 
The legend of that fearful night. 


XV. 


What form is that breaks on the eye, 
So terrible in majesty ? 


Like the world’s conqueror or a god 

Up to the dais high she trod. 

So looked of old the sybil dread 

When Fate’s most bloody page she read, 
And every feature seemed to be 
Luminous with divinity. 

Never before, in hall or bower, 

Looked Agnes as she looked that night: 
Never before her beauty’s power 

So dazzling flashed upon the sight. 
Adown her shoulders streamed her hair, 
This black as night, these ivory fair ; 
Black as her tresses unconfined, 

Around her form, in careless fold, 

A robe, with sables trimmed and lined, 
Was gathered by a belt of gold 

Crusted with gems, whose changing light, 
Like the star-girdle of the night, 

Lit with a strange and tremulous ray 
The dark-robed beauty’s queenly way 
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‘To arms! the foe! t 


[7 bertt. 


IIT. 


Well did the false Antonio know 

His treason had aroused a foe 

Who monarchs held in awe. 

Sleepless his efforts from that mor: 
When Constance from his hope was tor 
To grasp at every straw. 

From far and near the straggling band 
Of free-companions to his lands 

In Areco’s valley drew ; 

Whilst near him, twined in treason, | 
Donati, to whose princely pay 
Gathered a motley crew ; 

Yet was there in their whole array 
Too much of tumult and display, 

Too little of that air 

Of mutual strength and confidence 
Cool in retreat or in advance, 

Which war-worn veterans wear. 


IV. 


Ere that Buondelmonte yet 
His forces had in order set, 
;efore the break of morn, 

Upon their startled senses rang 

The tramp of horse and armor’s clan; 


Upon the breezes borne. 


Then, fiercely mingling in the sky 
Went up the startled sentries’ cry 
t ' 


10ut of cheer, 


And Farinata’s s 


Striking the boldest hearts with fi 





Half armed the y 1 from eac 

To meet the bolts like hailstones ser 
Or pond’rous ax’s deadly sweep 
Through brain and breast descending 
Hopeless they fight or fly: 

Rung out Uberti's trumpet peal, 
Like one compacted wall of steel ; 
With vizor down, and levelled s} 
hts in full career 





On came his kni 





Came on their chief 
None deemed they felt an : 
Who met the father brand to br: 
Or fell beneath his sword. 

That sword just clave a foeman’s c1 
When, bearing down with lance 
Buondelmonte swept. 

The old man turned his steed a 
And passing, from its target wit 
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The strong lance shivered on his shield’; 
Beneath the shock the foeman reeled, 
3ut still the saddle kept. 

Instant erect, a single bound 

Has cleared the intervening ground, 
And fast on helm and shield, 

Driven by more than mortal hate, 
Hopeless save in the chance of fate, 
Their blows like thunder pealed ; 

For well by each device they know 
The presence of their mortal foe. 


VI. 
The traitor’s horse is on his knees, 
And, backward in his saddle bending, 
On his deyoted head he sees 
Uberti’s sword amain descending. 
Down came that sword, unerring sent; 
But with such force the weapon bent, 
And shivered in his hand. 
With dazzled sight he bowed full low 
Beneath the swift and furious blow, 
As fell Uberti’s brand, 
And scarce with knee and tightened r 
Could seat upon his horse maintain, 
Or consciousness command. 


VII. 


Up from the ground his charger sprung, 
And fast and furiously rung 
Buondelmonte’s stroke : 
For at his mercy open laid, 

Shivered his lance, and his false blade, 
When most ’t was needed, broke. 
Uberti now could but oppose 

His shield to the arch traitor’s blows, 
Nor strike one blow again. 

Short had the conflict been, alas! 

For quick, as it had been but glass, 

The shield was rent in twain; 

But “Turn thee, turn !”—rung in his ear 
As, scarce a spear’s length in the rear, 
Milan’s bold duke was borne. 
‘Though thy false soul as hell is black, 

I would not strike thee in the back— 
Turn, for thy death is sworn !” 


VIII. 


His first blow shore the crest away ; 

A second, and Antonio lay 

Almost defenceless bare— 

The fastenings of his helmet broke, 

'Twixt brain and sword-blade’s furious stro} 
Was naught but skull and hair. 
Down came the blow: the } 
But shore his right hand from his wrist 
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This for Revenge! this from thy wife! 
And in his throat she drove the knife: 
Watched till the spirit oozed away, 
And still the quivering body lay— 
Then raised her dagger in the air, 
And laid her throbbing bosom bare— 
‘This, this for love!” she cried; 
And still all clotted with the gore 
That from his neck the blade gushed o’er, 
Buried it in her side ; 
And with a laugh unearthly wild, 
Gasped out: “Thou art avenged, my child!’ 
Fell on his breast—and died. 


SOCIAL RUFFIANISM. 


icipiis obsta, sero medicina paratur 
Cu n mal & pe vr longas 
Convaluere moras. OvIp 





OVER against us there, on the wall, hangs a small engraving : 
it is a pet of ours. We kee p it hanging up i in our studio 
sanctum—whatever you please to call it. The frame conceals 
the name of the painter, and we have forgotten it. No matte1 
it is painted from life, and is a brief epitome of a thousand 
scenes. On the steps of a fine mansion a handsome dog, with 
silken hair, carefully combed and washed, stands with nose in 
air. The most supercilious and impertinently y comfortable- 
looking dog you can imagine. Life is evidently a succession 
of tit-bits to him, and you can fancy a0 he has just finished : 
luxurious meal of the whitest wheat bread, and daintiest chicken 
in the world. His shiny little black nose absolutely laters 
with satisfaction, and seems to be snuffing an endless succession 
of Apician banquets in the future. He evidently exists in a | 
perfect dog paradise. He is a lucky dog. In front of him, 
below the steps, another dog stands on his hind legs, with his 
fore paws dangling down on his breast—in the attitude of be: 
ging. He holds an empty tin plate in his mouth. You w i 
surmise at once, from the empty plate, that he is not a luck: 
dog. In fact, he looks very lank and hungry indeed, and his 
hair has evidently never known the luxury of Castile soap, o 


“ 


fine-tooth comb. “ Please, your excellency,” he appears to sa 
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: pardon an unlucky dog’s presumption in disturbing your ex- 
cellency’s after-dinner nap, but I am very—very hungr y—I am 
indeed, and if your excellency, who I know has a very tender 
and charitable heart, will only give me a bone or two to pick, 
I will be the most grateful dog that ever lived—just one 
little bone, please your excellency’ s goodness.” A very touch- 
ing petition, you will say. Very “touching , truly; but we have 
no hope for the petitioner. The lucky ‘dog keeps his nose 
always elevated, as if the other made the lower air too strong 
for his nerves, and a sniff at it would spoil his digestion for a 
twelvemonth; and the other continues alw ays to hold out the 
empty plate with his teeth, and dangles his paws sadly on his 
breast. What put us upon thinking of that picture, and look- 
ing at it oftentimes lately, was the fact ofgur desiring to say a 
word or two about manners. Without having the slightest 
hope of improving the world, and certainly without any desire 
of assuming the character of a teacher of etiquette, the thing is 
so broad that it calls us out in spite of us. In another place 
we have said one or two things which have excited contradic- 
tion. But what are the facts? The fact is, our men of society 
always look at you as if you had your paws folded meekly on 
your breast, and the tin plate—the empty tin plate—in your 
mouth. It is true the picture teaches a broader lesson than one 
of mere manners, and carries with it the old tale of luxury and 
vant, of charity and suffering. But we have no particular 
busi iness with the higher moralities just now. We are on our 
defense. Because we hint—distantl Pa ene in 
fact, that gentlemen now-a-days are not, as formerly, distin- 
euishe d by a delicate care fulness of manner in their intercourse 
with each other, we are accused of exaggeration, hyperbole, and 
what not. Some, indeed, go so far as to say that we caricature. 
And other some that, as we have been afflicted with an inflam- 
mation of the bodily eye, our mental vision has become jaun- 
diced, and we permit ourselves to look cynically around our 
little Kosmos in search of defects ; whereas, : say our social phi- 
losophic friends, it is the duty of well-meaning and honest j jour- 
nalists to seek rather for what is worthy of praise, for what is 
excellent and agreeable in life and manners, as the poet a 
away from the bone-boiling establishments up town, and, 
spite of his nose, describes | you the mighty Hudson, and ‘the 
lovely shore of Hoboken— —sky, stream, birds and zephyrs— 
which is undoubtedly poetic, but exerts the least possible influ- 
ence in abating the nuisance of bone-boiling—in fact, never 
reaches the unpoetic soul of aldermanhood, but flies quite away 
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his character perfect, he must indeed have no little alloy of the 
Christian virtues, but to make him even pass muster as an affi- 
liated member of the order, he must carry in his ordinary 
speech and conduct a “counterfeit presentment” of them, : 
superficial imitation, sufficiently well executed to deceive the 
casual observer. Our present manners want all this. There i 

lot a i K, an iota, a shadow of it, even, about them, and it is 


j 
high time the Social Ruffianism of ‘Young America should be 
hunted nd driven off to more savage and appropriate regions. 


Don’t mistake us. W e are no advocates for overstrained 
remony. ‘Ceremony,” says Bartlett, ‘‘ was always Pcia com- 


iil 


panion of weak minds; it is a plant that will never grow in a 


trong soil. Thackeray, in describing the me -eting  uledion 
Warrington and Pendennis, in cidentally exemplifies the aphor- 
ism. a he pair greeted each other w ‘ith the rough cordiality 


which young Englishmen use one to another—and which car- 
ries a great deal of warmth and ideas under its rude exte- 
rior. ae arrington smiled and took his pipe out of his mouth 
and said: ‘Well, young one!’ Pen. advanced and held out his 
hand and said, ‘How are you, old boy?’ And so this greeting 


passed between two friends who had not seen each other for 


months. Alphonse and Frédéric would have rushed into each 
other’s arms and shrieked, c bis coeur! ce a er Alphonse! over 
each other’s shoulders. Max and Wilhelm would have be- 


stowed half a dozen kisses, scented with Havanna, upon each 


“ww 


a 


other’s moustaches. ‘Well, young one!’ ‘How are you, ol 
boy ?’ is what two Britons say,after saving each other’s life. 
po ssibly, the day before. ‘To-morrow they will leave off shaking 
h anh and only wag their heads at one another as they come 
to breakfast, ‘Each has for the other the ver y warmest cont 


dence and regard: each would share his purse with the Siiee - ° 


and hearing him attacked, would break out in the loudest and 
most enthusiastic praise of his friend; but the y part w ith a mere 
‘Good-by,’ they meet with a mere ‘ How d’y ou do?’ and they 
don’t write to each other in the interval.” Just so with us 
Americans. We use French flowers, and French varnish; we 
idmire German music, and smoke German pipes, but we are 
made, after all, of the stubborn, undemonstrative old Anglo- 
Saxon metal, and go into few ecstacies, and commit few extra- 
vagancies 1n social intercourse. We do touch our hats to ladies 
in the street, but rarely raise them so as to permit a free circu- 
lation of air betw een the head and the beaver; and when we 
meet our dearest male friend, we slightly indent our neckcloths 
with our chins, permit our ‘faci ial muscles to relax into just 
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sufficient benevolence of expression to indicate our knowledge 
of his objectiveness to our organs of vision, and rush on. We 
meet and part as if every one of us was an isolated meee re- 
volving on its own axis, and travelling in its own orbit by a 
law of its ow n, without relation to any other microcosm. In 
our male world, ceremony is a word without a meaning. And 
where are there better men, as friends, than with us? As 
class, American men, even of fashion, are men of strong — 
Their training, physically and mentally, oes not be as perfec 
in some respects, as the same class in Eng land—the class which 
goes through its regular training at Harrow, Eton, and Oxford, 
and finishes in the club and drawing- rooms of London—but 
in many respects it is superior. W1 1at we lack in school and 
college association, we make up by necessary contact and mix- 
ture with a healthy republican daily life: a life which, if it can 
not free us of follies, or prevent us from assumptions, altogether, 
prevents us from being besotted by illusions of superiority. 
The strong tide of democratic movement is always under us, 
and whether our boat be a market gardener’s periagua, or a 
gentleman’s yacht, we sail along on the same wave, and see be- 
side us the same shores. Our fashion and fashionable peculiar- 
ities “are mere external badges, like the signs of free-masonry, 
or the dress of friars.” Under the kid glove the muscles are 
often steel; and beneath Derby’s best broadcloth there is a born 
American heart, unconsciously trained to American purpose 
and energy by the influences of that business and political 
world, of which the fashionable world is a kind of club-house 
where one meets one’s particular friends and set after the real 
business of the day is over. 

And it is precisely because the heart is there, and the good 
purpose, that we object to having them covered on the outside 
with this Social Ruffianism which is just now ton. 
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KING JAMES. 


[We find upon our editorial table this month a novellette called King 
James. The title seems to be rather a misnomer, as it has no connection 
with the story. Such a discrepancy, however, is so common now-a-days, 
that we do not think it worth an extended criticism. The romance is of the 
most orthodox kind. The breadth and power of the descriptions, the 
strong individuality of the characters, the peculiarities of the style, and the 
profundity of the philosophical reflections, mark it, in the language of the 
newspapers, ‘‘as one of the most gifted productions of its gifted author.”] 


CHAPTER FIRBT. 
THE STEAMER. 


TowAnrps the close of the sixth day of July, in the year eight- 
een hundred and fifty, a stately galley of three decks, altoge- 
ther different, however, from the vessel known to the ancients 
as the tri-reme, might have been seen, by those who looked, but 
would have been totally imperceptible to those who refrained 
from turning their attention to it, as, indeed, among the mani- 
fold developments of human nature, there are in the world 
many people of both classes—not only those who observe, but 
also those who are little in the habit of investigating. By the 
former of these, as we have said, but certainly not by the lat- 
ter, might be seen a stately vessel of three decks, propelled by 
a rare combination of machinery, falsely claimed as the inven- 
tion of one Fulton, but discovered long before his time by the 
celebrated Englishman James Watt, acted upon by that great- 
est of modern agencies, steam, the influence of which, communi- 
cated to two enormous wheels, placed on either side of the hull, 
caused them to revolve and beat the water with a rapid and 
powerful motion, coming up the magnificent bay at the head of 
which stands the venerable city of New-Amsterdam, better 
known in modern times, as the commercial metropolis of the 
United States of North-America, by the name of New-York— 
but the matter is too interesting to be left to the close of a 


chapter. 
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-TER SECOND 
THE MAN, 


A man somewhat past the prime of life, and a little over t 
ordinary h eigut, might be seen leaning over the taffrail of tl 
vessel. He wz is broad-chested, thin in the waist, but his e: 
eye and deep flanks denoted uncommon hardihood and phy: 
calstrength. One hand was thrust negligently into his breech 
pocket, and he appeared, ever and anon, to be playing witl 


some pieces of copper coin, it might possibly be pennies, in- 

terspersed here and there, from the varied jingle, which tl 

acute ear of a listener, had such been near him, might hav 
detected, with a silver sixpence, or, perchance, a coin ev: 


. . ae ny apy by pes . rose 
so great value as a shilling. Without « 
we have mentioned from its inter sting and pl 
tion, he raised the other to his forehead, and placing it above 
his eyes in the form of a pent-house, exclaimed : 
* . . +r r > . 9 . 7 
“ America at last !—New-York first ofall. But no—it wou 
1] : ++ ) 7 mT} . + Pr Lie “atl — . . 
be as well first to land. I'he rest of his reflections were 
ee hee : es 
in the silence of his own breast, or the jing 


HAPTER THIRD. 
THE LANDING 


Drawing a large cloak around him, to keep out the heat 
which was oppressive, the stranger stepped upon the whar! 
Jerse y City | lay on the ee site shore of the bay: the star-span 
gled banner floated from the flag-staff of Castle Garden: thi 
ferry-boat for Brooklyn was on the point of starting; and a fev 
mottled-grey clouds flecked the diatain’ horize A eabman, 
whose horse, it would perhaps be well to mention, had th re 
white legs and one bl ack one, attempted to persuade tl 
stranger to enter his 5 rehicle; but waving his hand in a lof 
and dignified manner, he wra} wiped his cloak more closely aroun: 
him, and strode on. = air was, however, pensive. 


THE RESCUE. 


As the stranger turn d the corner of Morris street, a sec 
f danger and confusion met his calm, clear eye. Lifted from 


the ground, and perilously hanging in ‘the air, by the  projecti 


pole of an omnibus, a bay of four or five years old, or it might 
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ad the mistortune, ir 


briefly relate his history. Myson has ha 
the moment ol his birth, to hav >a cousin.” 

ge Ha exclaime d Maitre Jacques. 

cousin is now seven years old.” 

A parlous age,” said Mait: » Jacques, gloomily. 


: 
ry] : : ° : 
“Lhe paternal estate 1s mortgaged. 


“Te has an uncle, then, also?” said Maitre J ieques 

‘‘ He has, he has,” she cried. ‘“ ‘The estate is mortgaged for 
rice as much as any one would give for it, but as an heir 

loom in the family its possession is invaluable.” 





] ] ; ES ee 
Ah, aear lady, memory piays strangve tricks with common 


sense,” said Maitre Jacques. 


: 
éé Fee ae ] . = z 7 } " 15 were =e ae . 

You may well say that,” she replied, ping her eyes. 
tg: ware i} ° — ] . } leap 28 > \f ‘ 
“Go on with your story, dearest lady,” said Maitre Jacqu 


kindly. 


? , 
ery oi 0 has a@ cousin. he two children were playi ta 
: 1; C4] ] i ; j 

together 1 1e 1lbrary Of the old ma yn-nou iL lie | 1d 

y yp | y Ve \ ] ] ] | . 

lever | j id. My Char n Li I ) OY Lhe 

arawer tlew out. The will was in ft irawer. Yo V1 

ecasuy 1ma i€@ that when the arawer came , Lue Wilil ! 


ea” 1 


Yes, 1 Maitre Jacques, “the thing is ] 

‘* but now comes the strangest part of it. 

> 7 ? } » 
rroceed, proceed, aear lady. 
‘Sir, with the rapidity of a cat, and the precocious 

c ] iS ; WT 3)15 el Pani ne, 09 

vence of a demon, his cousin William seized the WILL. 


“Something of this I ha 


ret 


y 


loreseen, said Maitre Ji meaner 


~—d 


7 5 


“but let that pass. 
ee He seized the will. That Iniamy Wi l enougn. it wa 
not enough to render more entang] the already intricat eb 


of my dear Charles’ destiny. 


j S14 was, it was,” said the la ly. “But it was also nec ry , 
\ to get Charles out of the way. The omnibus-driver is no1 
the hands of the police.” 
“You have done well,” said Maitre Jacques. 
‘‘ He has confessed all.” 
{ “Ha! what say you, ¢ ; 
‘‘ He was hired by that wretched cousin to run over my inn 
cent and only son.” 
“T begin to see my way clear,” said Maitre Jacques. 
“Generous stranger, you have frustrated his base designs 


you have prevented it, and saved my son. It nowonly remains 
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to put Charles in possession of the estate, and marry you to my 
daughter, Julia de Rubigné!” 
“What!” exclaimed Maitre Jacques, ‘have I a d the son 
of my earliest and best friend, Colonel Percy de Rubigné ?” 
“You have, indeed,” answered the lovely I lia, stepping 
from behind the window-curtain, which had hitherto effectually 
concealed her. 
‘Dear girl,” said Maitre Jacques, “this is indeed a joyful sur- 
prise. I heard that you had married the Duke de Bragelone.” 
‘* No—no--I a m only yours,” she said, ee ing into his arms. 
‘Then am I indeed blessed,” said Maitre J: cques. 
We draw a weil over their transports. Sama it to say they 
were immediately married by the Mayor, and fidelity and 
urage were duly rewarded. Gentle reader, we bid you 


a while, farewell. 


L SALMAGUNDI,. 


WE are very proud of our country ; so proud, indeed, that 
it is hard for us, with the most powerful telescope, to see any 
spots upon its disc. Under all circumstances, the sunshine 
appears to gild the present and the future—the fields lying 
immediately about us, as well as the distant mountain-tops. 
Our ears are not good enough to hear the storms waich alarm 
so many, growli ing and threate ning whilst the sky is yet clear; 
and if, at some future period, the thunderbolt shall indeed fall, 
we never doubt, for a moment, but it will bury itself harmlessly 
in the earth. With such feelings, we shall hardly offend any 
if we permit ourselves to offer a little incense of praise to the 
genius of our national egotism. 

A modest distrust of our own ability to probe national vices 
to the heart, often restrains us from s saying what we long to. 
3ut here, before blowing the trumpet of praise, we must take 
heart of grace ad say some things on the other side. And 
the fact is this: American people are taking great pains to put 
their public affairs generally in the hands of very ignorant 
empirics. With the exception of the Democratic party, no 
political party in the Union exacts a high standard of excel- 
lence as the measure of its public men. | Native Americanism 
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Heaven help us—picks up what it can catch; and Black-Re 
publicanism goes a-fishing in foul waters by instinct. But 
amongst all parties, nothing is more salient, nothing protrud 
— more strangely, ths in the uniform and consistent di 
ement of learning. Itis so os sticks out, in fact, so 
the face of things, on it may be called the “ nose politic 
the nation. We have a great desire to pull it. Our enore 
itch to do it. We will. Very or ntly and té nderly, however, 
for it is a false nose, after all, and will not bear rough handling 
Unlike the effete dynasties of the old world, we, of the new 
are willing to be instructed by history. We read how kin 
doms were shaken by the philosophical ere ries of Galileo 
and patriotism and piety equally shocked by the daring heres; 
of the earth’s motion. It is true, although’ so long a time has 


elapse l, we are not yet able to appreciate the precise characte! 
of the connection of that fact, either with religion or politics 
Yet that statesman would be very blind who did HT 
the learning of the philosophical Italian, and 1 highly her 

tical determination to stop the sun and upset the world by 
sending 1 t spi nning around through space in the ridiculou 


ning 
manner which he propos sed, the cause of all th civil com 
motions and domestic troubles which have ever since b 
adding thorns to the crown of absolutism, and planting n 

in the imperial pathway of kings and IS sei 
necessary to mul Itiply instances; but 
once, when the subject is suggested to | 
resulted to Spain from the new-fangled notions of that vision 
ary fellow Columbus—crude and revolutionary fantasies about 
tides and navigation, undiscovered worlds, and what not. A 
quiet, pious, and happy kingdom, governed with paternal mild 
ness by irrespo1 nsible sovereigns; blessed and thrice blessed 
with idleness, ignorance, and the inquisition—was, on a sudden 
compelled to extend her confines so as to take in whole conti 
nents and islands, newly brought to light by that adventure: 
of Genoa, and his restless band of thriftless good for-naugh 
ed and smothered in a torrent of silver and 


new woria, one Was 


She was oppress 
gold, ae from the virgin mines of a 
forced to appear in bloated pomp, puffed with a kind of national 
a sy, as if she led the kingdoms of the world, and was d 

1d to erect new thrones and create new dynasties to rule 1 
vigkte usness and en terror; when, in fact. she w: 
a mere too! and puppe of that old jade Fortune, and doin ‘ 
nothing, after all, but laying the foundation of that wretche 


{ } t 
heresy, ai nd | heaven- -defying, ‘Givine-righ blaspheming horror, a 


Oo 
= Al 
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Republic—a model Republic. Now we are not so blind as to 
be unable to perceive, to see, to mark, digest, and take warn- 
ing from these glaring instances of the wicked witchcraft of 
science, and moral sin of progress, A a of that same 
kingdom of Spain says, that fruit is gold in the morning, silver 
at noon, and lead at nigh t. The fruit of the tree of knowled dge 
~ evidently golden only in the world’s early morning, the 
golden age of Saturn ogee the poets. It may possibly be admit- 
ted to have been silver in the noon of time, the Augustan age 
of Italian literature. Ev r since, and down to the present day, 
it is evidently considered | DY official wisdom that me pe riod of 
lead has arrived, and the fruit of the tree of wisdom become 
most dangerous and indigestible. It is true there is the Smith- 
sonian Institute—and we see every finger pointed to it with a 
fine unanimity of patriotic exultation. There is also the Na- 
tural Bridge of Virginia, and the Falls of Niagara, to say no- 
thing of the great Notch of the White Mountains, and several 
hers, which, taken together, make up as fine a collection of 
“natural curiosities,” as stupendous a ‘national museum” as 
any people can boast of. We are justly proud of the indefati- 
gable spirit of laborious research and generous eels which has 
rompted and enabled our various and varying legislators to 
ring together these marvels within the limits of a single con- 
tinent, and look shortly to see the collection increased by many 
more of even greater magnitude. Occasionally, too, it happens 


+ 
OUI 


‘ 
« 
] 

i 


p 
} 


that a learned man, a man of letters, is employ ed in high as 
well as subordinate station. ‘Two men whose reputation Lis part 
of their land’s san language’s inheritance, have, of late years, 
been accredited to foreign courts as ministers of the Republic. 


ucked 


Now and then, too, an unfortunate fellow of a poet is 

uway in the odd corner of an Muropean m mn, and permitted 
to enjoy a while a glimpse at the life whose varieties it is his 
mission to sing. This 1s, however, so evident a anak. that 
it is usually rectified as soon as possible. The =. fact, 


° . - 7 1 
indeed, is that we are wide awake enough to learn wisdom from 


the past. We are too wise—we have studied eo of other 


nations too profoundly, and to too — a purpose; our hearts 
throb t trongly wit th i ‘e and elevated patriotism to suffer 
our young + physic al giant of a Republi e to take harm from 


1] 


overmuch learning. On the contrary, as to be ‘a well-favored 


man is the gift of,Fortune,” so only those to whom — 
and writing come by nature,” and remain unspoiled by even 
the addition of ciphering to the rest, are fit men to form the 
collective wisdom and power of the nation. In short. vou can 
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1 PY any persuasion, induce a man of talents and acquire- 
ments, at this day, to accept popular office. Is he a lawyer— 
he would lose caste by it, and every body rsay, Oh! I can’t 
trust him. He’s a mere politician now.” Is he a merchant— 
he looks with amusing terror at the possibility of such a thing 


as deserting his business for the strife of words in the National 
or State Legislature. All, as if by one consent, have come to 


the conclusion that the less wise men, learned men, or men 


xpert in any art or mystery, hav do with the or ry 
i ea of the State, the batt r Sie Wine and it. Blessed 
are the ignorant, for they foresee nothine. It is, therefore 


exceedinely nati iral that no idea of fost ‘ring science, or @IV ing 
a distincuished place to learning, should ever intrude itself 
the minds of the great chiefs who shine in unel 


1 
of 


1 

the people. To throw badinage aside, however, whilst we 
see with regret that the cause of learnine is not one in which 
the leaders of the people appear to take a hi arty or active inte- 
rest, we see with still keener sorrow the increasing tendency of 
men eminent for their talents in the mercantile, scientific, and 

c ie ] z . °4 7 ] 4 
proiessional wor: ld, to st “nD entirely aside and let the impetus to 
the great mac shine of State, the medium of our national pro- 
gress, be given by phaaane and in too many cases, ineffi- 


cient hands. It is wrong, it is cowardly, it is contempt 
Language, in fact, too strong, can hardly be used to paint in 
their proper colors the sloth, the fear of trouble, the reluctance 
to abandon their own selfish luxury and comfort, which prevent 


the truly strong and able men from putting their shoul lers 
the wheel, and giving their talents to the service of a country 
which has been, and continues to be, so kind and prodigal a 
parent to them. 

And the very men who have not time to do their duty to 
their country beeat ise that dirty god, Mammon, claims all their 
time as priests 11 1 his te mple, ‘are the m en who cry out most 
lustily that the country is going to the dogs. Another class, 
good and dial: but indo! 
the degenerae y of the age, and look despondingly at the future. 

Luckily, however, the desponding class is by no means ¢ 
large one in this country. There is something buoyant an 
elastic both in its moral and physical atmosphere which com- 
municates its influence to the minds and bodies of , and 
activity, enterprise, experiment, exertion cgd hop: idinnih are 
the great and general characteristics of our peo} 
gether troubl led with such itching ears as the Corinthians in 
olic times, we are quite sufficiently ready to tell or to 


nt and averse to labor, sigh over 
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ee 


hear the last new thing. Unfortunately we o ften go even a 
litte farther, and are eager to act out a novelty, before we have 
well and carefully considered of its nature an nd ndiaaili le effects. 
We live ina whirl. It is always May-day with us; and in our 
perpetual moving it cannot fail to happen that much of the 
world’s old furniture and crockery-ware is terribly maimed and 
disfigured, and not seldom even hopelessly smashed and ground 
into infinitesimal atoms. But we are cunning handicraftsmen, 
and make mor e pottery, and crockery, and joiner’s-work, than 
we de Stroy. The new articles sometimes want the quaint orna- 
ments, and elaborate carving, gilding or enamelling of the old; 
De ee and hold water or stand 
on their legs quite as well as the old ones. The great difficulty 
seems to be in our crockery-making. We want the handle on 
both sides the jug at once, and sometimes get it terribly askew 
in the effort bilities. We have a great 
nan however, over the rest of the world in one thing. 

1] l with 


W he » have fatigued ourselves and become exasperate: 
lle, we have only to look inside the jug 


: ° oy ege 
Lo act ym plish ImMpossl yi 
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that impr icticable han 
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to restore our good nature. The jug is always full. The land 

: ] tlaaa hint ep s1lle ] stice tar 1a ne ag 

is an exhaustless milch-cow and fills the jug for us as fast as 


] : =i . . ] . wt » r inte - 
we drain it. But as there will always be some of a doleful and 


a 


] EO aren c . mt 4] = ‘ i a al 

desponding turn of mind, to whom the pleasantest music in the 
a . 7 . . 1 7 7 7 1? 7 

world is made by singing the good old melancholy ballad, 


“Tet us all be unhappy together ;” so even we are not entirely 
delivered from their company. For every occasion of public 
interest, and over the discussion of every vexed or novel ques- 
. . 1 . . 1 . 7 ; - 7 

tion they shake the ir Lif ads W 1S¢ ly al nd woe fully, and coneiude 
ci a with a solemn prophecy that destruction is dog- 
cing at our heels, and the morrow will rise upon us in storm 


] 
‘ 


and jules 3 of many clouds. It will not perhaps be neces- 
sary for us to inform any one who knows us, through the me- 
dium of these pages or otherwise, that with the x iid, the 
unduly ambitious, the discontent ‘d or the desponding, we have 
no manner of sym pathy. In every circumstance of this; soci 
or political , Heaven has blessed us with the great blessing of 
confidence. A gay and cheerful hope always smiles upon us, 
and we never believe that the rain or lightning in the cloud 
will either bring es nphind aekstbatage or a final conflagration. 
We see in them only the common changes and ordinary phe- 
nomena of a ] -“ omits and a beneficent nature 
our province as journalists to array ourselves under the ban- 
ne sen ek 2 y, and to fight the batile of the De ymocracy. W 

eed not be asked, ‘Under which King Bezonian?” But as 
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peed omen eed 
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this our country is the common home or th 


all individual homes are parts, 


we do not think it’s stepping beyond our |] 
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CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 
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rr "hj >} ‘ 01 and dan - y ] Lland: 4 
K.VENTS which are at ¢ ioreign and aom tic, Strangely biending the 


romance of foreign broils with the sadness of home sorrow S, have 1 n i1Keé 


clouds and storms upon the ocean, and obscured remoter scenes. The out 
line of the European continent and the British isles has faded into Li- 
obscurity, and chan cl ind convulsions nearer home, ‘ poss« d 


us merely. 


The events of the last nth have been foreign, we mean to the natural 
genius of this nation; domestic—as unhappily growing, evil weeds that they 
ire, out of the too : )] ot our ¢ } vil Facti far l m. riot 
—we have had them Of the latter we shall say a word under ow 
‘Domestic” head 

irt of the old world something more than broils seems t 


War looms hazily in the distance. The Emperor of France find 





llies more difficult to use in peace than war. His great uncl 
made the fortune of hi breurs, whether marshals or brigadiers, by marry 
ing them to the daughters of bankers, and into the old noblesse. Napoleon 
the Third marries his pets directly to the Powrse, and makes stoc!l -j ybbing 
and stag-hunting at Compeigne equally imperial amusements. The London 
Times objects. Other English newspapers suggest that such tampering with 
} i i 

that in fact—instead 
> 7 1 
, 


unker it smacks of Lafitte the Pirate. The Moniteur ruffles 


trade and its securities is neither imperial nor honest; 


of Lafitte the I 

ip, cries cock-a-doodle-doo, in true Gallic fashion, and says that such 
ittacks upon eminent merit and unimpeachable honesty are not to be bor 
und if continued must result injuriously to the enteinte cordiale existing be 
tween the two countries. Whereupon the thunderer ripostes in good E1 
lish fashion, and s ys that Britons never will be slaves: that the English 


press is free; that their name is Bull, Bull by name and Bull by nature, and 





that Bull will growl whenever he pleases, in spite of all the Gallic cocks t 
ever crew. So the 7imes is tabooed in France, and people there make bets 
m a war in six months; and the Emperor at Compeigne laughs curious 
at the gaucherie of Sir Robert Peel in coming back from Cronstadt and tel 
ing the world that it was almost defenseless on the north side; that Charley 


1 


Napier ought to have found that out but didn’t, in fact didn’t exactl 


Vv dare 
as ] y 
wooaen 


0 go near enough to know whether it was or no, and that the 
walls” of old England, like the wooden heads of her circumlocution offic 


rovernment, with its Decimus Tite Barnacle Premier, and Stilt-stalking ad 


miniatrati manarall hes ] +} , lancho] f huml 
ninistration ren Vy. have come to De t most Memnchory ¢ Tit 
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Meanwhile Russia, armed always to the teeth and better prepared for war 
than two years ago; and the Emperor of France, who has just been glorify- 
ing Marshal Vaillant on the way he has got his 600,000 men set up and 
ready for throat-cutting on a grand scale—meanwhile, we say, Russia and 
‘rance begin to edge closer towards each other, and touch glasses to the 
health of either. What does it mean? Mischief? It looks a little like it. 
( Also the Queen of Spain, is vealizing. Realizing in the first place that 
she cannot force Spain back to the holy peace and inquisitorial happiness 
f the middle ages; and therefore realizing all the money she can, prepara- 
tory to making her exodus from that charming country. It is even reported 
that she has said she cares not how soon she has to take wing. Who will 
succeed her if she should find it healthy to travel? Will the Bourbon hus- 
band of a Spanish princess ? 
Naples, moreover, feels the earthquake stirring beneath it. Turin is un- 
quiet. Vienna has dire throes of uncomfortable apprehension; and its 
‘abinet draws closer to England for fear of an alliance between France and 
Russia, and well assured of the contemptuous hate with which the latter 
power views it. On the whole there appears to be a good time coming 
and Mr. Fremont’s sympathizers are 


pe, 


mong the crowned heads of Euro 
like to have their hands full at home without troubling themselves on our 
iccount, 


i 


But we have a word to say about disturbances on our own soil. We refer 
to the late riots and loss of life in Baltimore, brought about by the proscrip- 
. } 


tive wickedness of Know-Nothingism—that dead ass the carcase of whi 


slowly rotting, infects our atmosphere with its foul exhalations. In other 


lands, where the people are the governed, and not the governors; where 
irresponsible power plays its fantastic tricks with the rights, the happiness, 
or the lives of men, it is easy to imagine why mobs should occur, and vio- 
lent excesses be perpetrated by them. When irresponsible power—that is, 
power which exists and acts without reference to the will of the people— 
and the exertion of which, in any direction, or for any purpose, can be re- 
sisted only by force, presses upon the life-nerve of any portion of society, 
we can scarcely wonder that nerve should be affected with a spasm as vio 
lent as it is usually brief and ineffectual. Where great extremes of wealth 

{ and penury, luxury and want coéxist, and a privileged class haughtily ex- 
hibit the badges of their superiority and their power daily in the eyes of 
starving and oppressed millions, we can neither wonder at nor blame that 
many-headed monster, the people, for occasionally doing something more 
than growl or show its tushes. In fact, we do not blame them for biting as 
well as growling. Not to mince matters, in short, they have our warmest 
sympathies. We hear in every foreign mob—on soil where governments, 
founded in fraud, and consolidated by usurpation, have stolen from man his 


likeness to his Maker and reduced him to a mere brute, harnessed to the 
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chariot of absolutism—the indignant cry of the immortal spirit madly striy 
ing with its chains; their roar is to us no insensate noise, but the sad, wil 
utterance of the undying soul of man—shrieking out its frantic yearnin 
after liberty, and choosing rather to be crushed at once by the power it 
braves, than to linger on for ever as its slave and plaything. We can neve 


repress the hope that every mob which rushes on the bayonets of despotism 
may rise to the dignity of an army of Progress—that its first impetuous re 


sistance to oppression may settle into a resolute rebellion, and rebellion 1 


forward to revolution, until upon the ruins of irresponsible power the people 


everywhere erect constitutional and representative governments. We can 


never recognize as true the pet fallacy of absolutism that a government has 


a right to exist because it has hireling bayonets enough tos ipport it. Power 


may be ability: it is not necessarily right; nor is the cor it of the peopl 
to the existence of a government to be implied becau they are unable t 
lter or destroy it. There are but two countries on the face of the glob« 
where the people are truly conscious of their own strength, or educated it 
i. knowledge of the rights of man—those two are England and the United 
States; and although one be a monarchy and the « ra repub vy both 
is clearly exist of right as the) cist at all, be LUS( th peo] ] 
nd settled them by their own will. We should, therefore, « a 
En » mob, although even t v 1 palliat l 
But in the Uni 1 Stat there can be no « no nm. n t 
Lob, we iwful acts commi Lbyt n | I 
part in a mob in this country, commit ht the « 
power of the ile. Every man who fails to t ] len 
r withholds his sti th rd tan to rep! a punl hav 
iny to lend, is an ac sory, and d ves little ] condemnat L« 
tempt than the active a it id parti tS in 1 \ ! 
acts, \ people who m ke their own lay : elect thei 1 offi , from th 
highest to the lowest, to carry out and execute those laws: who 1 


always the power, at any time, to change their public servants, and to alter 


und amend the laws under which they live; the conditions of whose social 
and political existence are such that perfect provision is made for doing thes 


things peaceably and in order—must, indeed, have taken leave of their 


senses, and be fast lapsinge into honeless idiocy when they participate in or 
AK + « i l > ] 





permit a mob—when, in short, they commit a deliberat icide; invade th 
sanctuary of their own ju tice, and despoil it of the very robes with whicl 


their own hands have invested it; pluck down the emblems of their ow 
power from the place of honor to trample them under foot, and, in the very 
paroxysm of madness, cut their own throats with the emb! tic swo 
ginally bound by themselves upon its thigh, as the weapon of their safety 


Let what will happen abroad; let what differences of opinion there may exist 


at home; whatever occur to change the relationships we sustain towards 


other countries—be peace or war, prosperity or adversity, our national lot 
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ople of these States will never stultify themselves, nor libel 


— 


we tri 
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the name of republican by permitting, in any crisis, however novel or excit 
ing, moos or m »b-law to inte rfere with the law nor jeopardize the peace and 
dignity of the commonwealth by permitting the intoxication of the moment 
to render them oblivious of the future. 

But if we have to regret the errors and excesses of our political enemies, 
we can at least console ourselves with the good conduct and well-ordered 
triumph of our friends. We have peaceably elected James Buchanan, and 
we have a right to crow over it; we have aright to make a flourish over it 


Thorough-paced, full-blooded, conceited, stubborn, imperturbabl 


i 


e, go-ahead 
Americans, not afraid to try to do any thing ever done by any other living 
man, from making a baby’s go-cart to the construction of an empire, and 
ot a bit more afraid to attempt what no man ever did, if either money, fame, 


or power are to be made out of it, we are precisely the people to make the 





biggest of all possible flourishes, and blow the biggest of all possible double 
( bombadoons on the occasion of national success and triumphs. Every 
ody else has had their hurrah. Every paper in the Union—daily, weekly, 
ind semi-weekly, penny, twopenny, and sixpenny—have “‘clapped their lit- 

nds for glee, with one continuous sound,” and shouted Bucuanay, at 


the top of their voices. We have listened and listened. At first we thought 
we would plunge headforemost into the tide, and go with it whilst it was 
and 


il 
’ L 


1 laid the keel of State,” as well as the keel of the 


Democratic party. What anvils rung, what hammers beat, 


unning wildest. Then we took a fancy to be philosophical over it 


“Tn what a forge and what a heat 


Was shaped the anchor of our hope.’ 


Ww » was given to the god of storms, the lightning and the gale. How 
she had ridden through the wildest hurly-burly and tempest of the ages into 
he quict haven of admitted power, and sat now in a secure place above the 
hunder. Jow golden rivers poured their tribute at her feet, and tottering, 
ken kings reluctantly obeyed the strong decrees of fate, owned her bright 


destiny, and “crooked the pregnant hinges of the knee, where thrift might 


follow fawning,” undying hatred, envy, vain regret, still gnawing at their 
hearts, but words of policy and compliment externe, passing the gilded por- 
tals of their princely lips. How, through the future, never dark to us 
indeed, but now all bathed in sunshine, and the rosy light of hop: already 


in fruition, and necding but to ripen yet a little more before perfection, a 


road bright vista opens far away, and only ends where rising to the slopes 
of the delectable mountains, beyond that river of freedom, whose waters are 


for the healing of all the earthly ills of nations and of man, it leads to Area 


ombined in one, no longer visionary, but universal, r« 


dia and Utopia 


existent, and eternal. How—and there came the great now of all—how the 
1) 


Democratic Party stood up and forth the originator, the precursor, the 


leader and commander in all this; and more than all, which human pen 


ald not write without going clean crazy, and being altogether scorched 
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and burned up in the heat and fervor of its own vain attempts to tell of it 


How, in short, we were ‘‘the smartest nation in all creation,” and didn’t 
know yet half how smart or great we were—all that and a great deal more, 


we intended to tell in a manner at once convincing, interesting, poetica 


exciting, profound, and philosophical. But whilst we were getting excite 
whilst we were laying a plan, or many plans, making imaginary skeletons « 
leading articles which should lead really to great things, every body, fror 
Maine to San Francisco, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, stole our thund 
and fired away. Half deafened with the roar of the cannonade, and bewild 
ered with the hurrah of triumph, paralyzed and powerless we sat still a 
waited until a quiet hour, a pause of some kind, should give us time to collect 
our senses, and give a particular force and effect to our particular glorifi 
tion. Now, then, we have a pause. It is passably quiet. And now, oddly 
enough in the pause, the first thing we hear is old Uncle John’s voice, r 
into a little shout. He is recovering himself. He is shaki i 

i himself from his sleep, and beginning to utter 


y 
1} , , 
x Db 


ottom the weaver, “he roars you” yet awhil 


; ATOUSINE 


l, if any thing, a little nervous and frightened : 
It will not do to set it at the old pitch. TI 
old echo. ‘I Pompey am—Pompey surnam: 


That oft in fie! 
With targe and shi 


Did make my foes to sw 


will do very well in the Punjaub, but Pompey has lost his battle 


new world has won it in the old. Into his own soil we put the plough 
Yankeedom, and turn him such a furrow as he never saw turned befor 
furrow into which is to be dropped, at no distant period, the seeds whi 
we to grow up and bear a new grain. The grain is to be ground into fin 
flour, from which a new bread, raised with a new leaven, and baked in ai 


oven, heated, we hope, gradually —is to be made for the stre: 


people. All this is in the furrow, the potential furrow of that little Yanke 


’ 


plough. On her own sea, dear old Madam Britannia’s private and particular 


duck-pond, where she is supposed to be perpetually employed, unless th 


house affairs draw her thence—ruling the waves with a large 
taking a motherly care of the world in general, as well as the British Empire 


in particular—we have shivered her timbers, and her finest frigate lies a 


sheer hulk upon the ocean. The prestige of her name is destroyed; th 
pride of her naval supremacy is brought low. She no longer sweeps along 
the deep when the stormy tempests blow, admitted empress of the main 
That horrible little ‘long low dark” Baltimore clipper ‘‘ Brother Jonathan,’ 


is dancing on the top of the yeasty waves with a broom at her mast-head. 
God bless the craft where’er she rides. She was given to the lightning and 
the storm, cradled in the tempest, and lullabied with its hoarse howling ; but 


still she rides—not a spar splintered—not a plank started—right and tight 
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+} fest and th wil t keel tl t pl uchs tl A Jame 
Buchanan is her captain. Give it up, Mother B Mal best of 
him. You can’t help yourself. It was all very well for u to pet Fremont 
| and try to coax us into cuttin; thi r | t: but it 
wouldn't do. Brother Jonath: is fi bet n you do 
4 Give it up, and make the best of James Buch: 1 knew him, and 
knew that he knew you, and that was y« t him out of 
; the way. But we couldn't re him, n to - indeed ¥ 
couldn’t. We had ani on f side 1 { t ] 1 to 
bett i itarve at the { iri t. Jar t ) t diploi it ts 
there; and that you f 1A Lic 
So we couldn’t think you ltogether disit 1 ted Op] im. But be 
easy about hi.a, You are aware that he is wise, l r moves without 
“reat argument.” Don’t permit yourself to app1 nd any disturbance of 
the peace of the world by him. Behave yourself y; | possess youl 
soul in peace. No Democratic President ever a l any thine that was not 
right. or submitted to any thing that was wi Do you do right, and 
rely upon it So will he. 
[,’ Ex ry! 
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